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BICYCLE riders everywhere be found 
Old English Curve Cut more 
convenient (curved box) "od all other pipe to- 
baccos. It makes a perfect ‘‘out-door”’ smoke be- 
cause it does not blow out of the pipe in the wind, 
lasts longer and smokes cooler than any other pipe 
tobacco. The- slice to a pipeful idea saves all 
waste. Old English i is now v for sale everywhere. 





HE present sea- 
son has brought 
= ° 4 greatly increased 
demand for the 
COLUMBIA 
Bevel-Gear CHAINLESS, 
now the first choice of experienced 
and particular riders everywhere 
—the best possible evidence of its superiori- 
ty. New models for 1900 are of lightened 
construction and present radical mechani- 
cal improvements. Models 59 and 60, $60; 
Models 65 and 66, $75. 
= COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STOR- 
*, MER AND PENNANT CHAIN 
i, WHEELS summarize all that is known of 







the building of bicycles of the chain type, 
each containing the highest possible value 
for its price. New Models, $50, $35, $25. 
THE COLUMBIA COASTER 
BRAKE is always reliable and trustworthy, 
holding the machine in complete control 
F and having none of the defects of other 
devices of the kind. Price $5.00 when attached to 1900 models. 


Columbia Bicycles, 


HOME OFFICE, . . HARTFORD, CONN. 


are manufactured under the most favorable climatic conditions and 
PB blends of Havana tobacco. If we had to pay the imported cigar tax 
our brands would cost double the money. Send for Booklet and Particulars 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Other People’s Business 


OR a short while to come perhaps it will be 
well for the United States to settle down 
to a consideration of home affairs, and to 
let the business of the rest of the world 
severely alone. A number of estimable 

gentlemen have recently arrived upon our shores 
to seek to convince Uncle Sam that he should come 
out flat-footed on behalf of the Boers, and the 
chances are that before they have been with us 
many days, aided by the eloquent band of phrase- 
makers, who are among the most conspicuous of 
our products, and are always ready to ally them- 
selves with any cause which gives them the oppor- 
tunity to express their views from a public plat- 
form, they will seem to have back of them a very 
considerable body of public opinion. Noise often 
seems at first sight to be the real thing. But 
whether they arouse a real sympathy or not, 
our visitors come at a most inopportune time for 
us, even if superficially they, seem to have arrived 
at what is for themselves the psychological mo- 
ment. We have troubles of our own, and there is 
a limit to our capacity for solving problems. Our 
own immediate difficulties are sufficient in, num- 
ber,and of such weight and variety that it is going 
to require the unremitting devotion of our best 
energies to bring about their proper solution. 
There are the affairs of Cuba, which must be at- 
tended to. These require the highest degree of 
tactful consideration, which must not be disturbed 
by the interjection into our national councils ot 
the complications of others with which in a strict 
sense we have nothing to do. There are also the 
complications of the Philippine Islands, which 
seem easy to. unravel one day, and become more 
exasperatingly confused the next. Nor are we as 
yet out of the Porto-Rican woods, where there is 
still much to distract the minds of our statesmen. 
Added to all these vexations, internally we are 
doomed shortly to go through the unsettling devel- 
opments of a Presidential campaign, than which 
there is nothing more disturbing to the soul of 
man. The outsider who thrusts his own troubles 
upon us at this time, then, must not be surprised if 
his sineerity is questioned; and if the gentlemen 
from the Transvaal find the best thought of the 
country suspecting them of -having come here at 
this particular juncture to join in the game of pol- 
ities for their own advantage, and to make of them- 
selves a weapon of offence against one party or an- 
other—there is no need to specify which—they will 
have only themselves to blame. 

The Werxkty has within the past few months 
been a persistent advocate of the policy of media- 
tion in South Africa, but the friendly offices which 
were proffered by this government have been de- 
clined, and for the present there is, therefore, no- 
thing more to be said on the subject, unless we 
propose to demonstrate our friendship by force of 
arms, which under existing circumstances would 
be a criminal proceeding. Mr. Suuzer may call 
up resolutions of sympathy for the Boers in the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. TELLER may do 
the same thing in the Senate daily, from now on 
to the day of adjournment, but no one will be de- 
ceived thereby. Every man, woman, or child 
who knows aught of politics knows precisely why 
these gentlemen do these things. 

It is a very alluring occupation, that of minding 
other people’s business and neglecting one’s own, 
but there are times when it is the most foolish. 
With troubles in the new possessions pressing upon 
us, with a little bill of $100,000 to collect from 
Turkey, and with the possible complications of a 
persistent adherence to the doctrines of the sainted 


Moyroe giving some of our most distinguished’ 


journalists nervous prostration, we cannot afford 
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the luxury of neglecting our own affairs to attend 
to the business of others. 


EANWHILE everything that can be done to 
make the members of the Transvaal Com- 
mission comfortable and happy should be 

done. They are all of them accomplished and able 
gentlemen, who are entitled to our distinguished 
consideration, until, of course, they manifest an in- 

: clination to embarrass their 

A es hosts. If they come as guests 
and strive only to make a ‘good 
impression and to win friends for themselves and 
for their cause by their demeanor, all will be well. 
If, on the contrary, they come as agitators, they 
should be made to feel that we are more than 
satisfied with the home-made variety, and have no 
wish to add to our store by importing those of 
foreign make. We are a hospitable people, but 
away down in our secret souls we do not care 
much for a guest who tries to make trouble for his 
host. 


E are not aware that the two items of news 
have any particular relation to each oth- 
er, but it is a coincidence worthy of note 
that simultaneously with the announcement from 
Omaha that Mr. Bryan would not speak again for 
two months came the news of a renewed activity 
in the crater of Vesuvius. It 
A Remarkable ould seem to be a fact that the 
forces of nature may not be re- 
strained, and that an attempt, however worthy, 
to suppress a voleanic outburst in one quarter of 
the globe must be accompanied by an eruption in 
some other. For ourselves, while we are sorry for 
those who dwell in the shadow of Vesuvius, we 
cannot help feeling a certain sense of satisfaction 
over our own relief. If the- two cases have any 
real relation to each other,and the sufferings of our 
Italian friends become too great to be viewed with 
equanimity, perhaps later on Mr. Bryan can be in- 
duced to relent and make a remark or two on alter- 
nate days. 


HE Honorable Mark Twain announces him- 
self as a candidate-for the Presidency, and is 
now reported to be on his way back to the 
United States to look after his political fences. 
Tt is too early as yet to attempt to predict the out- 
come of Mr. Twain’s announcement, but we see no 
reason why the eminent humorist 
—— should not go before the country 
with some reasonable hope of 
success, provided he gets the right kind of a run- 
ning mate for the tail end of his ticket. The in- 
dications at this moment are that it is to be a 
Vice-Presidential contest this year rather than a 
Presidential, and if the genial gentleman from 
Vienna hopes to stand any chance in the fight 
against Messrs. McKin.iey, Bryan, and Dewey, he 
must take good care to secure the right kind of a 
tail to his kite. Many names for the Twain ticket 
suggest themselves. Mr. Ervinc Winstow, of Bos- 
ton, on a ticket designed to be smiled through, 
would have merit. The Rev. Dr. SHetpon, of 
Topeka, Kansas, would add strength to it in cer- 
tain ways, as also might Senator Beverinee, of 
Indiana, not to mention the Hon. Cuauncey M. 
Depew, of New York, whose contributiohs to the 
gayety of nations entitle him to much honor. The 
most appealing candidacy of all, however, on the 
Twain ticket would be that of Mr. Dooley, whose 
political insight is keen, and whose humor is of the 
richest sort, and of whose general sagacity it may 
be said that it is sans peur et sans reproche. If 
the candidacy of Mark Twain comes to a definite 
realization, it is to be hoped that the Smilocrats 
will have the good sense to make Twain and 
Dooley their battle-cry, and the free coinage of 
jokes on a basis of 16 to 1—sixteen laughs, that is, 
to one joke—their leading principle. 


HERE is reason to believe that a projectile 
has been fashioned which will pierce with 
ease the thickest armor plate that has yet been 
developed. According to statements from reliable 
sources, we learn that an American naval officer has 
demonstrated to the United States Senate, in 
secret session, that a shell of his 

a own devising has been produced 
Armor Plate which, when fired at a certain 
velocity, will penetrate fourteen inches of Harvey- 
ized steel, and still be in a condition to negotiate 
matters with those who have sought protection be- 
hind it. To those who take pleasure in discoveries 
of this nature the news is gratifying, but, after 
all, beyond the gratification which is to be derived 
from the contemplation of the ingenuity of man, 





we see little in the situation that is reassuring. 
On the contrary, there is much in it that is disturb- 
ing. If we follow this thing up to its logical 
conclusion, there will soon be no safety in the 
world for anybody.” The usual course must follow. 
This projectile having been devised, some clever 
armor-plate worker will set about the production 
of a kind of plate that will resist it. It is a case 
of the old boyhood pastime of seesaw. One is up 
and the other is down, but the game goes on. So 
it will be with projectiles and armor plate, until 
some day we shall find it necessary to build our 
ships of solid steel, with the inevitable result. 


T is a sad condition of affairs, however necessary, 
that there seems to be nowadays greater in- 
genuity in the development of engines of war 

than in the arts of preserving peace. The inventor 
along intellectual lines who will devise some meth- 
od of argument, some mental projectile, which 
shall pierce the Harveyized hides 
a and ‘of quarrelsome statesmen who 
Statesman force peace-loving people into 
fighting each other, will be the greatest benefactor 
of his time, even though he reaps most of his re- 
ward in abuse and contempt; and unless he is 
quickly discovered there is likely to be much 
trouble ahead for posterity, if not for ourselves. 
What is the use of it all no sane man may. say. 
Some may be able plausibly to account for it, but 
plausibility is, after all, the resource of the dis- 
honest. War should be obsolete in an age of rea- 
son, and weapons of offence which encourage the 
arrogance of the coward who has nothing to fear 
are to be reprehended. There is little virtue in 
fighting when you know you will win, right or 
wrong. We sometimes pine for the days when the 
jawbone of an ass was the only weapon needed to 
confound a hostile gathering. It has been shown 
that this weapon has positive value, and if the na- 
tions of the earth to-day will go back to it and use 
it like strong men, in view of the plentiful supply, 
we shall all be better off. 
From recent utterances at Washington, we judge 
that its use would make the United States a posi- 
tive power among the nations of the earth. 


T is singular what enormous capacity an Eng- 
- lishman has for putting his foot in it when he 
¥ tries. A more egregious blunder than that of 
which Lord Sanissury was guilty in his speech be- 
fore the Primrose League the other day is incon- 


ceivable. When through the self-sacrificing effort 
of the Queen an era of good feel- 
fn Seesiows ing was beginning to be realized 


between England and _ Ireland, 
the least that could have been expected from the 
Premier of the British Empire was that he should 
have silently azcepted the beneticent results of her 
Majesty’s tour, and congrat’ himself that in 
spite of his own whims and prejudices much credit 
had redounded to his administration of affairs. 
That he should set about stirring up the old dis- 
cord the very moment the Queen again set foot 
upon English soil indicates that he is either of un- 
sound mind or an unteachable antediluvian, who 
should be retired to private life at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If the enemies of the British Em- 
pire who seek her overthrow will take a hint from 
one who has no sympathy with their desires, they 
will merely settle back to an enjoyment of their 
own leisure and let men like Lord Satissury do 
their work for them. It will not take many days 
of such leadership as this to work the most de- 
plorable results—results that no amount of hostile 
agitation could possibly bring about. 


S this issue of the WrEKLY goes to press the 
news of the nomination of Bryan and Towne 
by the Simon Pure Populists, and of Barker 

and DonNELLY by the Middle of the Road Populists 
is received. The platforms had not reached us at 
the last moment, but we presume the Sioux Falls 
people have come out for the free 

At Sioux Falls and coinage of hay into tons of 1200 
Cincinnati pounds each, and that the Cin- 
cinnati branch of this interesting family, in tak- 
ing Mr. Donnetty on board have declared for 
Bacon as against WILLIAM SHAKSPERE in the matter 
of the authorship of the latter’s plays. Whatever 
the platform-makers have done, we are certain the 
planks are picturesque, and that they are all neatly 
upholstered with the American flag, and permeated 
through and through with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It is not inappropriate to note here 


that the Sioux Falls Convention was held in a 
cireus tent, and that of Cincinnati in a music- 


hall. 


Thus are the unities preserved. 
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WILL THE LABOR UNIONS COMMIT SUICIDE ? 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 


mainly of a hammer and trowel, and, if desired, 
a pair of overalls. Yet, thanks to the establish- 


N the first place, it may be well to avoid mis- 
understandings by saying that the writer of this 
sereed is a firm believer in the organization of 
laber; he believes that the laborer never would 
have acquired a position of self-respect, and 
never would have compelled others to respéct 
him, without giving Capital many a hard rap, and 
that eternal vigilance is the price of the laboring- 
man’s safety from the natural tyranny of Capital, 

But for all their inevitable and eternal mutual 
distrust, there is and must be a mutual bond between 
Labor and Capital. Their correlation is that of the 
seesaw. For many a —s the capitalist was 
throned aloft and the laborer hugged the ground to 
hold him there. A more ideal position was recently 
approached when the two vibrated on an almost even 
plane, each getting a slight advan now and then 
and losing it later. At times the laboring-man has 
risen to the top and brought the capitalist low. This 
is the position now held in the building trades, par- 
ticularly in Chicago. 

Its very ascendency is the vital danger now threat- 
ening Labor; for suppose that Labor is so inflexibly 
determined to remain on top and bears down so hard 
upon Capital that. Capital, in weariness of sitting 
abject on the ground, quits the game, deserts the 
board and retires: then fn comes Labor—kerslam! 

At the present writing fifty-five thousand men are 
out on strike in Chicago, and the contractors and cap- 
italists are organized and determined. Labor-union- 
ism has reached a power where it can and does tie 
up dozens of great structures in building or planned, 
and holds back important plans for further structures 
aggregating twelve millions of dollars; and, worse 
yet, is driving capitalists and builders into other busi- 
nesses or into other cities—to New York and elsewhere. 

Labor-unionism has not been content with estab- 
lishing and securing a high wage, but seeks more 
worlds to conquer; it is even putting a penalty on in- 
dividualism and industry and restricting the increase 
of output. It is in this fanatic eagerness to pursue 
a course even to the throttling of the Yankee spirit of 
ambition and self-betterment that labor-unionism is 
-showing an insanity which alarms its best friends— 
that insanity that goads to suicide. ms 

The labor guild, somewhat new in this country, has 
existed for centuries abroad. Recently in London a 
laborer was fined by his union for the offence of 
“shoving up the line” too fast; that’is, he had been 
found guilty of. laying more bricks than the pre- 
scribed limit, which, incredible as it may seem, had 
been placed at 140 per day. In New York city 1200 
bricks a day is thought a good average, while in the 


West, previous to the latest rulings of the unions, | 


3000 to 3500 bricks were not an uncommon quota for 
a single man, and on jobs where haste was demanded 
men have been known to lay 4000 bricks a day. But 
in England the wages are absurd, to our thinking, and 
the laboring-man is notoriously lacking in that energy 
and interest which have brought American industry 
to the foremost place in the world. And any oppo- 
sition that throws itself before the wheels of American 
restlessness is simply a futile opposition and a tragic 
sacrifice to Juggernaut. : 

The union that made the first display of power in 
Chicago was the bricklayers’ union, which ten years 
ago raised the wage to fifty cents an hour and fixed 
it there. 

Now the mason of to-day is not what he once was 
in this country, or what he still is abroad. The mason 
of the old school not only was a builder of stone struc- 
tures, but a plasterer as well, and the 
trade of plastering is whmt the workman 
calls a beautiful business, the Dewey Arch 
being an example of his handicraft. But 
with the modern steel frame, on which stone 
or brick is really only a veneer, the chief 
work of the mason becomes almost unskilled 
labor. In the place of the 
old apprenticeship of sev- 
en years, the workman of 
to-day can learn his trade 
in three weeks, the main 
thing being merely the 
strengthening of his wrist ; 
the necessary tools are 
few and cheap, consisting 
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, periods of idleness an 


ment ef the rate of fifty cents an hour, the brick- 
layer can in two days earn eight dollars, after acquir- 
ing which wealth he not infrequently feels ready to 
lay off work and indulge in the luxury of contempla- 
tion, particularly in a liquid form. 

The cattlelike spirit required for successful union- 
ism was for some time an obstacle in the way of or- 
ganizing other trades into the iron-disciplined armies 
that have been so great a power. The trade of car- 
pentry requires a versatile skill and a large capital of 
education, numerous and expensive and soon-ruined 
tools. The carpenters, being therefore a more inde- 
pendent class, were hard to persuade to make the 
sacrifices of money and time and individualism ne- 
cessary to efficient organization. In consequence their 
work, which should bring at least twenty-1ive per cent. 
higher wages than that of the bricklayer, actually has 
received in many cases, until recent years, only a little 
more than half. The machinists and some others have 
wages similarly small in comparison. 

Since their organization, however, the carpenters 
have felt a great access of—call it enthusiasm; and 
when recently the bricklayers in New York demanded 
an increase of ten per cent. in their wages (that is, 
from fifty cents to fifty-five cents an hour), the car- 


favorite bogie is the trust, has himself organiaéd a 
trust.of the most despotic sort? Under the guidance 
of low-browed madmen, short-sighted and unbalanced: 
with a little power, is not the laboring-man beginning 
to terrorize and tyrannize, and to adopt an imperia 
policy of andizement ? 

The inevitable result of such giant strength waed 
giantwise was a revolt am the contractors. The 
necessity for the quick building of the great build- 
ings of the modern American cities can be speedily 
realized by one who ctops to consider the enormous 
ground rental to-day during the construction, the 
interest on the loans, the taxes, and the expense of 
postponing the thousands of doilars of monthly rental 
of the offices, stores, and lofts. Certain contractors, 
having made violent effort to conform to the demands 
of the unions, were ruined financially. Others en- 
deavored to bring their capitalist clients to stand the 
additional expense; the result of this was the with- 
drawal of the capitalists from many projected enter- 
prises. This, of course, not only brought idleness 
and ruination to the contractors, but it greatly. lim- 
ited the demand for labor. We find aceordingly that 


the tables have been completely turned. 

The labor union has met disaster before because of 
a rush of prosperity to the head. When the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago brought about one of the great- 
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penters went them still better by demanding an in- 
crease of over fifteen per cent. (that is, from forty-two 
and a half cents to fifty cents an hour). 

the other trades to organize were the 
plumbers and the allied interests; they soon decided 
that it would be pleasant to limit the output per day 
of their trade, and now it is forbidden for a plumber 
to wipe more than so many joints or for a steam- 
fitter to run more than so many feet of pipe a day. 
be rest of the time the man may loaf and invite his 
soul, 

In preparation for the recent crisis, then, we find 
that the bricklayers had boosted wages and the 
plumbers had restricted the output; each branch then 
adopted the other’s mode of procedure in addition to 
its own, and the remaining trades adopted both prac- 
tices, high wages and restricted output. Other ex- 
actions followed, and the contractor found himself 
quite under the thumb of the organizations. In the 
plastering trade, for instance, the more 
easily intimidated contractor was not 
permitted even to appoint his own fore- 
man, but must accept the election of 
© the men. He could not discharge a 
man, and the only way to get rid of 
an undesirable workman without bring- 
ing on a strike was to resort to the 
technical procedure of laying him off 
for the time being, or of putting so 
many men to plaster one corner that 
they stepped upon one another’s feet, 
and so interfered with one another that 
some of them resigned of their own volition. The 
contractor with a rush job on his hands could not 
rely upon the esprit de corps of faithful and expert 
workmen whom he kept upon his staff even through 
whom he paid slightly better 
wages. He was graciously permitted to have his 
men work over-time at a rate one and one-half times 
the regular rate. but the bricklayers were limited to 
the laying of fifteen hundred bricks in eight hours, 
though an expert could more than-double this without 
unwholesome exertion. Some of the unions permitted 
the contractors to employ two shifts, each working 
eight hours a day, so that the contractor might et 
sixteen hours’ work a day at the regular rate. The 
plasterers are limited to so many square feet a day, 
and the other trades are similarly hide-honnd. Other 
restrictions are set also in the matter of the use even 
of material made by non-union hands, and certain 
styles of work are not permitted to machinery. 

it not seem that the laboring-man, whose 


CHICAGO: 


est spasms of building industry in the history of the 
world it was natural that there should be a festival 
of high w The price of labor ran to fifty or 
one hundred per cent. above the union sevle. As a 
result a large proportion of the laboring-men took to 
drink and insubordination. They would do only a 
quarter of a day’s work, and laughed at the appeals 
of frantic contractors. The contractors paid at the 
very least seventy-five cents an hour to plasterers, 
and found it almost impossible to get work out of 
them. For three days after pay-day nothing could 
be done; even the foremen took to drink; and the 
sober workmen, being loyal first to their fellow-la- 
borers, followed suit in shiftlessness. The increased 
wages paid in summer-time gave the laboring-man no 
advantage; the saloon-keeper had most of the profit; 
and when the winter came; the ants hed all turned 
vagabond and there was a plague of locusts in the 
land. After the Exposition a reaction to the building 
activity set in sharp and sudden; there was little 
work to be done, and the rate, which had been doubled, 
fell to half the union rate, and now the men were at 
the mercy of the contractors. They now had to do 
unrestricted labor at pauper wages. The unions 
themselves were in some cases completely wiped out. 

Chicago to-day is in the throes of just such an- 
other sudden stoppage of building: The contractors 
are fighting for their lives; they have made the last 
possible concession; they are facing ruin, and many 
of them have given up all effort to do business in a 
city so union-ridden. ’ 

It is a great tragedy that such a battle should come 
to an issue in so young a city as Chicago, just as the 
spring has been promising the most splendid activity 
in the building world.’and just as the country is set- 
tling down to prosperity after its long years of panic. 
But the fault seems entirely in this case that of the 
labor unions, and finally of the laboring-man who per- 
mits himself to be led about with a ring in his nose. 

There is a better activity possible to the labor 
unions than that of the dog in the manger; instead 
of treating the contractor as a dragon to be slain, let 
him be treated as the source of prosperity and actiy- 
‘ity—a source that may need great watchfulness and 
limitation. but- must not be choked off; instead of fu- 
tile opposition to mechanical improvement, instead of 
strongly discouraging apprenticeship, as many of the 
unions do, let the labor union make of itself a source 
of information and .wisdom and justice. 

Above all, let the labor union keep out from under 
the wheels of progress, or its own life must be the 
forfeit of its madness. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES BURTON, SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ‘‘ HARPER’s WEEKLY.” 
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THE TROCADERO AND THE COLONIAL SECTION, AS SEEN FROM THE EIFFEL TOWER, 


GENERAL VIEW OF T POSITION FROM THE TOWER OF THE TROCADERO PALACE, 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMEuS BURTON, SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.— (Continued) 


pp ngs ay descended _ still Sete 

upon the lawn, meaning to ry 

pr ced through which he Rh age Bow 
but he was aware presently of some 
one who called his name, and, twisti 
upon his heel, awaited the approach o 

Philip Carmichael. The yo Carmichael came up 

with some excitement shining in his face. 

“Whither are you bound, Mr. Warburton?” he 
asked. “ Are you making for the cove?” 

“ No, sir,” said Warburton, bluntly. 

“You are a very rash man, I warn you,” said Car- 
michael, in an indifferent friendly tone. 

“Have you run after me to tell me so?” asked the 
other, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, I have. You have shot the mark, and some- 
thing more besides. Nicholas is away, as you see, or 
you would not stand there so solidly. My father ca- 
joled him away. Damme! Nick is a madman, and he 
knows nothing of our visitors. You have your own 
game to play, Mr. Warburton, but you are matching 
yourself too highly.” 

“That is as may be,” said Warburton, grimly, 
though he was somewhat amazed to discover in what 
fear even his own house held Nicholas. 

“Well, I warn you in a friendly way; I have no 
quarrel with you for myself,” said Philip, impatiently. 
“You are welcome to this news—that you were pur- 
- sued from the mainland, and that he who followed has 
~— out Nick, who is upon his way, vowing to be rid 
of you.” 

“Ha!” said Warburton, without emotion. “This 
devil will come poste-haste, then.” 

“Word has come before of his purpose; you have 
just time to avoid him.” 

“Why did you tell me this?” asked Warburton, cu- 
riously. 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. “I know not. We 
have enjoyed enough of violence; I am for a short 
holiday. I would rather you went.” 

“ Heavens! man, can’t you restrain your own tmad- 
man?” broke out Warburton, coldly. 

“T see no reason why we should in your case,” flash- 
ed out Philip, with a sneer. 

Warburton made no reply for a time; then, “ You 
will hasten Miss Holt from the island?” 

Philip nodded. “TI will pack ’em off at once. My 
father knows. I wish no more trouble with Nick. 
Miss Holt is an elegant woman.” 

Warburton felt a faint and passing thrill of pity 
that this well-meaning and undisciplined young man 
must be involved in the fate of his family. But he 
could not spare it for the sake of one half-righteous 
soul. He bowed politely, as if the interview were thus 
closed, and resumed: his journey. The fine breath of 
the wind tempered the heat of the afternoon; yet 
Lynsea appeared to shine and glisten almost in a 
tropic haze. The way was long and by side-paths, for 
Warburton knew not the direct road to the creek in 
which his boat lay. He was neither foolish nor fool- 
hardy, and he had resolved to get back to Marlock 
even before Philip’s warning. That that good-natured 
arrogant youth had menaced him with alternatives 
did not in the least affect Warburton’s plans. He 
was not the man to be dissuaded out of a purpose by 
false pride. .If Philip Carmichael cared to believe he 
had taken the hint and fled in alarm, why, he was 
mighty welcome to his faith. On the summit of the 
slope betwixt the valley of the homestead and the wood- 
ed creek, Warburton came to a rest. Overhead there 
was a huge calm spread upon the face of heaven. In 
the far north a great white cloud hove in sight and 
anchored ; but presently it began to move slowly, sway- 
ing under a wind, and, breaking its cables, stood into 
the blue and lumbered privacy Ye sky, with all sails 
wide. Below, the sea was skipping with white-heads. 
He let his gaze go gently along the line of the coast 
until it entered the narrow arm of the sea for which 
he was bound. Something there arrested his eyes, and 
he arose and watched. A boat was putting into the 
creek, and evén as he strained to see who piloted her, 
disappeared from his view. Hastily he began to de- 
scend over broken ground and among furse and brack- 
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en to the water. His figure might be easily discerned 
by any one upon the beach below, but he could see no- 
os save the strait of the sea and the little arm of 
w which bordered it. As he drew nearer, however, 
a boat shot out, beg oceupant poling with his oar, and 
behind him trailed a second t—eutting a line of 
foam. The man presently ow his oar and set the 
seils. They drew slowly under the land, but she slowly 
labored out, the second vessel towing in her wake. 
Clearly this was in tow. Warburton was and 
then, instantaneously and inciting every nerve in his 


body, fell a re He quickened his and lea 

ing down the hill like a st. be cone Se hans. 
The man with his two boats stood out a hundred yards, 
gathering a fuller wind. Warburton sprang at the 
place where his skiff had been concealed. It was gone. 

He ran al the beach of the creek towards the open 
sea, shouting, but the thief paid him no heed. At the 
distance he could make nothing of his face, but his 
figure appeared to be that of a sailor. 

Warburton drew a pistol, primed it, and taking a 
steady aim, fired. After the report the smoke wreath- 
ed in a heavy cloud, and was blown upwards, and 
there were the boats still slipping out to sea. -He put 
up his pistol carefully, realizing the futility of furt 
efforts. He had been robbed clearly enough; but with 
what object? The question danced in Warburten’s 
brain, and received an answer. Philip had been 
anxious for him to go; but Nicholas would have him 
stay. This thief, no doubt, was the spy who had fol- 
lowed him. He had had his instructions, and acted on 
them. Warburton was left on the island. There was 
only one inference possible. Nicholas Carmichael 
meant that he should not leave it. 


CHAPTER IX 
WARBURTON MAKES A DISCOVERY 


1 faacengresingges stood upon the brink of the séa for 
some time engrossed in thought. As yet he did 
not, see clearly what course it would be best to take. 
He was filled for one thing with an amazing flare of 
anger, which thrilled and excited him. He turned in 
hi3s mind to Nicholas Carmichael as one ferocious ani- 
mal to another. This meant death, and death he should 
have. If he were to be kept on the island in order to 
wait that death, he would stay willingly, but the 
death he should await would not be his own. In a 
cloud of fury his temperate eyes were veiled, as he 
struggled with the various chances his mind cast up. 
He must have remained there by the creek for half an 
hour, at the end of which time he looked up fortui- 
tously and saw Nicholas Carmichael descending the hill 
towards him. 

With that recognition unexpectedly his doubts and 
madness passed; and he grew to be as cool as was 
habitual with him, and his plans formed themselves 
rapidly. As he himself expressed it, he had not yet 
done with the Carmichaels, and he was not ready for 
a personal encounter with Nicholas. 
to clasp upon his pistol as he watched his enemy draw- 
ing swiftly closer, but his purpose stood like iron; he 
turned and made his way into the thicket, whence he 
kept a watch upon the new-comer. Nicholas Car- 
michael came hastily to the beach and looked about 
him in quest of.some one. Far out at sea the boats 
had dwindled to a spot upon the water. Carmichael 
gazed at this fleck white, and then cast about him. 
He came down to the water’s and fell.to an ex- 
amination of the sandy shore. ne marks, of Warbur- 
ton’s -boots, as well as of the thief’s, lay here in some 
confusion; yet Nicholas found what he sought out, 
with his eyes bent on the ground, and came upwards 
towards the co in which Warburton was hidden. 
Here he sto Bow ag the signs led him no’ farther, re 
he had settled this much, as Warburton guessed, that 
his creature had got away with the boat and that the 


man he hated and respon to slay was still on the 
island. He turned and went quickly away, striking 


across the hill by a foot-path, which. Warburton per- . 


eeived for the first time; and when he was gone some 
way, the object of his quest issued from his conceal- 
ment and followed carefully after him. The road 
taken by Nicholas Carmichael ran over the spur. be- 
hind the creek, and, instead of dipping down into the 
vale of the homestead, struck along the chine of the 


His fingers itched © 


hills towards the western side of the island. It passed 
under cover for the better part of the journey, being 
hedged about by profuse and greening woods; but 
here and there the path emer; upon the bare hill- 
top, and it was on these occasicns that Warburton was 
obli to be careful. The whole distance was little 
more than a mile, for the island was tiny; yet the 
caution with which both proceeded made the way long. 
Nicholas Carmichael about him e@ t deal, 
which made Warburton the more wary. If he had 
only looked behind, or deemed that danger might 
spring from that quarter, it is possible that he might 
have caught his and come to gripe with. bim. 
But the thought that he might be followed neyer en- 
tered his head; the pursuer knew not that he was 
pursued; his eagle eyes went right and left, cad his 
ears opened like a pointer’s, but no signal of his vic- 
tim’s pursuit was brought by wind or bush. Warbur- 
ton kept as close as he might, no sword to hamper 
‘him, but his pistol primed and to his hand; and it 
was thus they two came down from the summit of 
Lynsea, rae iy ir passed into a dark green 
bower of juni t lay dwarf and creeping upon 
the bluff scuthercinast face of the island. ere was 
now scarce a score of between them, and it was 
plain to Mp a + Aegis nar ape up 
thought ii mu the way, being boun 

ee some other ae the hat this might be he had 
yet. to guess. Suddenly Nicholas came to a pause by 
a huge juniper, and ping, crept below the bush; 

was some shuffling and waving of leafage, and 
then all was still—he vanished. 

Warburton crept as near as he dared, peering et the 
spot. But he ed his discoveries together, and be- 
gan to. guess pretty well what this disappearance por- 
tended. Here must be hidden an inland entrance to 
the galleries which led to the meagre cavern. He 
made a note of the s in his mind. “Indeed,” ran 
his thought, “it will be of service to have this in- 
formation. Captain Postgate of the Osprey should be 
glad to learn so much when he comes to make his sur- 

rise.” 

, He waited for some time in his hole, and was re- 
warded for his patience by the gg page of Nicho- 
las Carmichael, who issued forth of the passage, fol- 
lowed by several others. At a glance Warburton. per- 
ceived these to be not natives, but foreigners, They 
were French to their finger-nails, stained-with tobacco, 
and he eager that the smugglers’ schooner was even 
then within the shelter of the cave. Why did they ven- 
ture forth in this daylight, when their natural busi- 
ness should be underground, among bales and casks? 
The answer came patly to his mind—Nicholas hai 
need of ‘them—they were called out to execute ven- 
geanee for him; the secret which he dared not intrust 
to the villagers. on the coast, might be confided safely 
to the foreign tongues and tough consciences of these 
lawless Frenchmen... A hunt was forward, and War- 
burton himself, who watched thein file up the path- 
gy Sey, the quarry these desperadoes sought. 

en it seemed safe he left his refuge and sur- 
mounted the rise in the rear of these fellows; but b 
this they were gone, and he could not discern in whic 
direction. Warburton, as is very plain in these pages, 
was no coward, but he was not yet sure that it was in 
keeping with his policy to remain on the island. He 
was one against a dozen, and very ill-armed at that. 
Moreover, he had other business in his head, and 


His own beat had 
been stolen by theit agents; he would steal theirs. 


The time was now towards six o'clock, and the sun 
was yet high and bright on the uplands; but ds he 
began to go down into the northern valleys the shad- 
ows drew ont, and evening fell upon him. His prog- 


very gradual, for he had to keep a strict 
watch, and several times he found that he had exposed 
himself in the open fields to any that might be spying 
for him. Hard on seven o’clock he reached the cove in 
which the homestead lay, and, using even more dili- 
gent care, got down to the water’s edge. He moved 
very patiently under a belt of tamarisks, slipping point 
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by point towards the little jetty which was plain in 
the dull light. Indeed, that dulness which had come 
with the lapse of evening threw up the white wood- 
work into sharper notice; the colors of the land and 
the reflections of the water stood out boldly, now the 
sun no longer glared upon them. They glowed of 
themselves and with no. borrowed brilliance. Warbur- 
ton wondered if he himself were visible so clearly and 
with such atmosphere; and as the thought flashed in 
his mind, he was struck still, arrested by the warning 
of his eyes. Under the tamarisks, lying into the neu- 
tral darkness -of’ the ‘sand and rocks, was the out- 
stretched figure of:a.man. He was here, no doubt, as 
a sentinel, yet his attitude was such as justified the 
assumption that. Warburton had not been seer. _ Manii- 
festly. to gain the jetty and capture the boat kd 
was impossible; the adventure would be one of risks 
and of conflict. Warburton had to decide if he would 
be wise to make the attempt. He had a pistol, but 
there might be. more than one watcher. Jn, any-case 


the affray must raise’an alarm. He considered’ his © 


courses carefully, and resolved to take the risk. 
Creeping now within the tamarisks, so that he might 
not be observed, he went as silently as possible be- 
tween the bushes, and presently judged that he had 
reached a spot above the pase AE Then he dipped 


chance to catch him, at least until he reached the open. 
The tamarisks gave way to a loose wood, heavily car- 
peted with creepers and ivies, and this ran up to a 
considerable height, and poured over the brow of an 
eminence. By the time Warburton had gained the 
summit he was sure that he had outstripped the pur- 
suit. 

“ Live to fight another day,” he murmured, breath- 
lessly, and examined his single weapon carefully. He 
was not greatly by the failure of his raid; 
on the contrary, he dismissed the thought and turned 
cheerfully to his next dufy. He was agreeably hungry, 
not only from long abstinence, but from the wholesome 
air, and had no difficulty in deciding what must come 
next. He must forage.on the island, and as he could 
not hope to break into the house, he would try the 
eave. Clearly, if the schooner were there, f and 
drink also would be there. He struck across the hill 
in the growing darkness, with more confidence but 
still with care and vigilance. He supposed that his 
flight up the hill had not been credited, but that they 








WARBURTON’S FINGERS SETTLED ABOUT TIIE MAN’S THROAT. 


down again to the margin of the beach. He peered 
forth from his ambush, searce drawing breath; and 
below him, still prone upon the sand, lay his victim. 
He had the air of a fisherman, or it might be that he 
was merely a servant of that house; but from his open 
fingers dropped, a musket, and it appeared that -the 
warm evening and the fresh airs of the sea, together 
with the silence and solitude, had turned him drowsy. 
He nodded, hovering between sleep and waking.: War- 
burton leaped swiftly from the tamarisks upon him. 

There was a short cry of alarm, followed by a gasp 
as Warburton’s fingers settled about the man’s throat 

-but he was beyond resistance, arid lay quiet, his eye- 
balls protruding from the sockets as though in terror 
towards his assailant. 

“ My good feliow, indeed I must trouble you,” said 
Warburton, politely. “ You shall have no damage of 
head or limb, but only these finger-marks. I war not 
on such as you, who are put about to make a living, I 
dare say. You must be bound, friend.” 

He dragged the man towards the jetty, and dis- 
covered there some pieces of rope, with which he se- 
cured. the fellow’s hands ‘and feet. “I have done the 
same for your master before this,” he said, “and, 
please God, shall do so again, and more also. I forget 
no favors and no debts.” 

He stood over the body of his victim, regarding him 
complacently, and now alive with genial sentiments. 
At his elbow the Carmichaels’ huge boat lapped on 
the water,.chafing gently against the jetty. 

“TIT will make bold to borrow your tub,” sdid he, 
cheerfully. “’Twill serve my turn, and you can still 
lie watching, gun in hand. You shall not have de- 
serted your pest, my good man.” : 

Even as the ironical words left his: lips he was 
aware of some change that passed over the man’s ex- 
pression, in the air, and, of a truth, in the ‘very wit- 
ness of his own senses. The next instant a sharp pain 
struck into his arm: there was a roar of sound, and he 
reeled about, his face towards a‘number of figures 
that broke out of the passage in the tamarisks. The 
situation exacted a solution forthwith. Fight or 
flight was the alternative urgent’ upon him. They 
beset his resolution—the armed men hurrying tow- 
ards him, and upon the other side the ‘cutter sway- 
ing on her heavy chains. Yet neither was possible. 
He grasped this almost as an instinct, and simultane- 
ously had taken the jetty in a bound, and was over 


conceived him to have taken the easier way towards 
the back of the valley. Yet the island was so small 
that they would soon discover this error and make in 
a new direction. Night drew down, however, and be- 
friended him once more, and now he found his way 


~but-slowly, for the lack of a moon. Stars were lit one 


by one in the heaven, and a host were soon shinin 
out of mild white eyes. Several times he blunder 

as to his direction, but at last came into the black- 
ness of a wood which appeared to him to be close 
upon the entrance to the . No sooner was he 
safe in this refuge than he heard the noise of feet, and 
hastily hid in the undergrowth. The sounds ap- 
ogre and the faint glow of the sky discovered to 

im the tall form of Nieholas Carmichael with a fol- 
lowing. If these were they which had chased him by 
the sea he could not guess, but evidently the hunt was 
still out. As they filed past, Nicholas Carmichael’s 
voice was raised angrily against some other, cursing 
arrogantly, and a single word dropped into the listen- 
er’s ears. It was but one word, and yet it had a sig- 
nificance for him. Nay, it set his brain to think and 
his heart to beat, for suddenly there was spread be- 
fore him the plan and policy of these man-hunters. 
Cordon was the word spoken in the French jargon of 
the smugglers. This, then, was what wa 3 proposed. 
They would run a line of sentinels across ynsea and 
beat up the island, slowly and patiently driving him 
to his doom, till he either died or surrendered to die, 
or was thrust for refuge into the roaring pools of the 
Skittles. He stared after the vanished party, and 
then jumped to his feet. 

“Tis well,” said he, grimly; “they have left the 
way open. Whence they have come I go,” and —— 
to move fast towards the spot which he had marked 
in his memory. 

He was not long in hitting u the juniper-bush, 
and bending tom, ieee into ite = nel This brought 
him, as he saw, into a thicket of junipers, huddled 
close together; and here by groping he came presently 
upon a huge rock. Below this yawned a cavity, ey 
much like a great rabbit-hole, but worn smooth wit 
the constant passage of bodies. This was the entrance 
to the smugglers’ cavern.’ Warburton let himself care- 
fully down, and found the way slope gradually and 
the burrow rise to the height of a man standing. He 
pressed forward, therefore, with ease, and even with 
celerity, for all the darkness that hung round him. 


the gallery gave access to the cave, yet was only 
by passengers going to and fro, and not for the trans- 
of ; 


The hight which dimly illuminated the cavern 
streamed from two flaring torches upon the shore, and 
beyond these rose the graceful- figure of the schooner, 
silent, dispeopled, and riding like a phantom in that 
light. There was no mark or witness of the presence 
of man. Yet the schooner had but newly arrived, for 
the. floor of the cave was the theatre. of: abandoned 
activity—strewn with barrels and bales in great con- 
fusion. Warburton could conjecture how highly his 
silence was rated, seeing that Nicholas Carmichael 
had deserted this busy scene with all hands to accom- 
plish his capture. The irony of his presence there 
pleased him and moved him to a grin. en he began 
to. move towards the schooner, still watchful and 
alert. He encountered no one, and presently relaxing 
his vigilance, he gave his attention to the merchandise 
that was scattered over the cave. Most of the bales 
and barrels had been freshly landed, and stood upon 
the margin of the sea; but behind these was a great 

ile of casks reaching almost to the roof of the vault. 
Ris hunger and his thirst oppressed him and urged 
him to an exploration. It was probable that some one 
or more of these barrels had been tapped for the con- 
venience of the smugglers who spent so many difficult 
and earnest hours oF sock there; and eyes agg he 
bent his steps towards the pyramid of s. They 
were of many sizes, but offered no evidence ‘as to their 
contents. Wine he desired, but brandy would content 
him. He searched vainly for a tap or cock in those 
innumerable kegs. Just as he was giving up in de- 
spair, and was proposing an examination of the 
schooner, he noticed that one of the casks lay hap- 
hazard upon a ledge of rock, upon which it had evi- 
dently fallen from a tier in the pyramid. The hoops 
that encased it were bent and broken, and to his eyes 
it seemed that the wood-work bulged and a hole gaped. 
He went towards it, thinking that he had at last found 
what he wanted—a vent for the good French liquor; 
but came to a pause in disappointment. A hole had 
been riven in the barrel below, where the point of rock 
had taken it; it must be empty. He put a hand upon 
it to roll it over, but was astounded by an unexpected 
resistance. The cask was not empty. It flashed into 
his thoughts that it must contain tobacco; and as he 
looked, the keg, shaken under his rough hand, moved 
slightly, and a thin black stream of granulated dust 
poured forth from the rent upon the rock. It was 
gunpowder. 

arburton stood still for a time after this dis- 
covery. It set him thinking deeper than before. Why 
was this powder stacked in the cavern? The problem 
cried for an answer, but received none. He abandoned 
his search and walked towards the beach, where the 
torches were streaming. He climbed the side of the 
schooner, and began to ransack the cabin. Presently 
he came upon some meat, some biscuits, and a long 
bottle of brandy. This last was admirable to the 
palate, very light and fine, and it filled the head with 
thin and spirited fumes. He sat and ate and drank 
not sparingly. In the midst of this task he was dis- 
turbed by a fresh sound that broke on his ears and set 
him frowning. It issued from a cabin near by, and 
he promptly made search there. The light was strong 
enough for him to determine the body of a man lying 
on ‘the floor among some empty boxes. Warburton 
stooped over him, and the heavy breathing told the 
tale of his condition. Moreover, he recognized the 
fellow as the man whom Carmichael had addressed in 
that cave previously as Ditran. It was the French 
captain. He had a quick inspiration. 

‘Monsieur Ditran,” said he, politely, “I will make 
free of your pockets, if you have no objection. Sure, I 
am pushed too hard to be particular.” 

He went over the man’s effects carefully, and was 
not op by that drunken creature. Presently he 
sto he gle the signature upon a paper, started, 
and eagerly examined it again. Finally he turned it 
over and scrutinized the superseription. 

It was in French, inscribed to Sir Stephen Car- 
michael, the address was “ The camp, Boulogne,” and 
the signature was “ Napoleon.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


The Symphony of Spring 


LONG the ledges of the sky the Spring 
A Shakes out the cloud-folds of her gown, 
And sends the rustling rain-drops hurtling down. 
Amid the violets, half asleep with purple eyes, 
They bring 
A freshness and surprise. 


Now sound the vibrant sinews of the wind 
Which throb in melancholy mood— 


In silver coilings, clings. 


The tones decrease; Spring’s rustling robe sounds far 
Down through the canyons of ; 
And by the busy wind’s wet fingers, high 
Upon the western rim, the ruined clouds are piled 
With sear, 
And cliff, and foot-hill wild. 


See now! The wak’ning sun crawls through the clouds 
And spins a rainbow’s quivering stain 
Of thin and twisted threads of gauzy rain; 
And o’er the forest-bearded hill, with arching dyes, 
It crowds 
Its shoulder ’gainst the skies. 
Jor Eaan. 
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CABANA, FROM THE HARBOR. 


CABANA, LOOKING TOWARD MORRO. 
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INTERIOR OF MORRO. 























MEMORIAL TABLET ON THE 
CABANA. 





WEST WALL OF CABANA, SHOWING BATTERY AND MOAT. 


Cuba’s Nlew State Prison 


ENERAL WOOD has decided to put to some 

ractical use the enormous but obsolete 

ortifieations of La Cabafia and El Morro 

across the harbor from Havana. They will 

be used as a state prison for the island 

of Cuba. Based°on careful surveys and 

estimates recently made by the engineers, a plan has 

been devised whereby all sanitary difficulties can be 

overcome, and 1000 prisoners with the necessary 

guards can be comfortably quartered in these historic 
piles of masonry. 

It was the hill on which Cabafia now stands that 
was captured by the English in 1762, and from that 
hill they accomplished the fall of Morro, and finally 
of the city of Havana. It was this fact that gave 
origin to the present work, for when Cuba again came 
into the hands of Spain, in 1763, the first new work 
of defence undertaken was the building of Cabafia. It 
took eleven years to build it, and it is estimated to 
have cost about fifteen million dollars. 

Cabafia was built more to protect the harbor and to 
guard the approach to Morro than to command the sea, 
for while from its walls there is a small zone of ef- 
fective range beyond the harbor, it is in the harbor 
itself that it commands the situation. Within the 
outer walls of Cabafia the works are complicated and 
enormous. Parapet within parapet, gallery after 
gallery, fill the great space until there is nothing left 
but narrow passageways between the masonry struc- 
tures. Spain, during the war with the United States, 
did not keep over fifteen hundred soldiers in Cabafia, 
though it would be possible to maintain a garrison of 
ten thousand troops under its protection. Of late 


_ Years it has been hardly more than guarded, for it has 


been used for military prisoners, and no attempt was 


“ made to include it in the system of defence. It was 


against one of the walls of Cabafia that the Cuban 
revolutionists were stood when about to be executed, 
and from the interior of this fortress came the files of 
soldiers who did the work. On the wall over the 
blood-stained ground has now been placed a tablet 
commemorative of those who died in this cause. 

At present the state prisoners of Cuba are kept in 
the Presidio, an immense yellow building on the city 
side of the harbor, and near the point of land which 
juts out to form the mouth. In this place there are 
now an average of 600 prisoners. There is no attempt 
at drainage or sanitation of any kind that is effective 
in the entire building. and the interior is dirty, gloomy, 
and unwholesome. The Americans have done every- 
thing in their power to alleviate these conditions, but 
with the buildings as they are it is almost impossible 
to do more than to keep things fairly clean and give 
the prisoners good f and medical attendance. It 
was the im ibility of making this present oe 
even tolerable that suggested the plan for utilizing 
the fortifications across the harbor. 


DRAWBRIDGE—ENTRANCE TO CABANA. 
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NE dramatic project, novel, if not necessary, 
lacks now an essential support. If that 
be forth-coming, a theatre for children 
will exist next winter in New York. 
There have already been tentative per- 
formances in the crypt of Ca ie Hall— 

devoted to so much that is exotic and experimental in 
local theatricals—and this subterranean auditorium is 
to house this new endeavor if a capitalist can be found 
io believe in its prospects. Unfamiliar enterprise in 
dramati¢’ art, even when the art unambitiously ap- 
peals to adolescence, is likely to be beset with the in- 
convenience that the lack of what has been called “an 
angel” inevitably causes. This figure may hover in 
the background, but is indispensable, nevertheless, and 
theatrical entertainment designed exclusively for ehil- 
dren may not be a reality until he appears. His advent 
is awaited with sufficient certainty, in this particular 
quarter, to allow the semiofficial announcement that 
_ theschemeso dependent on his arrival will in all proba- 
bility be carried through. 
The advantage of an angel’s participation in any 
plan for the pleasure and instruction of children is 





Only a Child with a stunted Sense of Humor could fail to 
appreciate the Witticisms af De Wolf Hopper. 


not to be disputed. Even when a complacency in 
financial matters and a rosy hopefulness are the prin- 
cipal qualities demanded in a theatrical angel, one is 
nevertheless to be welcomed when a theatre such as 
that contemplated depends on his presence. 

Music has been for the past three years applied to 
large audiences of children in doses thought appro- 
priate to them. They have heard symphonies and 
overtures, selected with a view to their easy digestion, 
and administered with palliative explanation and com- 
ment. The drama ought not to be neglected if a taste 
for the arts is to be cultivated at such an early age. 

The proposed plan of educating juvenile opinion of 
the theatre differs radically, however, from that which 
the musicians have successfully tried for several sea- 
sons. The concert programmes offered the works of 
the masters that were best suited to the young. But 
whatever the character of the compositions happened 
to be, they represented always the work of some rec- 
ognized classical composer. Whether it was a work of 
Haydn or Brahms, Mozart or Tschaikowsky, that more 
or less engrossed the attention of the youthful hearers, 
it had always the value of expressing the best spirit 
of the art. It is not certain that the children’s the- 
atre will do anything of the kind. ; 

Fairy stories seem likely to be its most ambitious 
efforts. Probably the imagination of every child is 
quickened by hearing the classics of folk-lore, in what- 
ever form they come to him, and it is probably a loss 
to every child of the day that the fairy story no longer 
holds its old place among the pleasures that are first 
oifered to the young. If it makes its little patrons 
better acquainted with the beauty and spirit of the 
old stories, gives them a deeper sympathy with Cin- 
derella, the Sleeping Beauty, Jack the Giant-killer, and 
the rest of that alluring crew, the children’s theatre 
will have fulfilled a purpose. It will not then be left 
to so many adults to acquaint themselves for the first 
time with the delights of this literature, which seems 
every year to be accepted less and less as the property 
of the young. 

But if its only end be their diversion, children do 
not stand in need of a 
theatre for their par- 
ticular use. The the- 
atre of the day 
abounds in childish- 
ness. Most of the hu- 
mor in the average 
farce, burlesque, or 
comic opera apparent- 
ly rote the ‘child's 
point of view. If 
this is not the stand- 
ard of the text, the 
actors usually have 
their own, and that 
keeps to the criterion 
of the ~ “ Kindchen 
lay.” 

It would take a 
child with a stunted 
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Somehow the larger Public prefer 
Burlesque to the purposeful Play. 


sense of humor not to laugh at the antics of Francis 
pea: or Henry eM oye Trop « bers would be 
cause for grave appre on in case of any - 
ster who failed te laugh at the elephantine avolanions 
of De Wolf Hopper or the eyed of Dan Daly. 
That they are not in drama folk-lore may be a 
disadvantage to the educational side of their work. 
But for mere entertainment they meet the demands 
of the average child quite as well as any theatre organ- 
ized for his particular diversion. 

The plan has not the advantage that dwelt with the 
musical enterprise. That educated its hearers, whether 
they would or not. Possibly culture may be uncon- 
sciously acquired in witnessing the fairy stories on the 
stage. 
A children’s theatre ought to have this merit, as it 
will probably not appeal to adolescent taste half so 
strongly es the ay humorous offering to middle- 
aged and sophisticated New- Yorkers. ] 

It seems likely that sufficient financial support will 
be forth-coming to make the scheme ible. it has 
frequently been a matter of surprise that angels hover 
readily over pertennoree given in Ca Lyceum. 
Presumably t oe ae of most of its schemes 
attracts them, although they are commonly supposed 
to have an interest in the material event of the enter- 
prises with which they are associated. But ingenuous- 
ness must be a quality of all angels. 


ILLIAM ARCHERis the latest critic to lament the 

attitude of the cultivated ‘mind towards the the- 
atre. He expresses again the regret that the intel- 
lectual man who goes to the theatre for an evening’s 
enjoyment is very much more likely to select a bur- 
lesque or a comic opera than a serious play. Grant 
Allen’s investigations over the drama, some years ago, 
led him to the same conclusion, and he was discouraged 
to find that the Oxford professor who came to town 
and went to the play was usually more likely to select 
the Gaiety than the Lyceum as his goal. This idea of 
the function of the theatre is quite as firmly. rooted 
here as it is in England, because it seems impossible 
for Anglo-Saxon minds to regard the institution as 
possessed of any other purpose than to amuse. Dis- 
cussion of plays with persons thoughtful and learned 
in other particulars leads usually to utter confusion 
when enlightened or discriminating opinion is expected. 
What are regarded as its banal and discouraging fea- 
tures by those who flatter themselves that they Ww 
most about a play delight those whose taste would 
never be at fault in any other question of art. ‘No such 
mistakes—if they are to be called mistakes—would 
ever be made concerning the artistic value of a picture 
or a book. But the stage is not deserving of the seri- 
ous consideration that would be given by all cultivated 
thinkers to the two other arts. 

It is this feeling which limits the prosperity of any 
independent theatre schemes in this country, where the 
stage exists solely as a method of entertainment. It is 
by no means certain that it has any other end, or that 
it could fulfil its pur better than by satisfying 
those who find in its offerings relief from actual experi- 
ence that may not be nearly so eeable or charming. 
But there is a party that persists in believing that the 
stage has other ends, and that claim is no more to be 





The Antics of Dan Daly. 


overlooked than the other, hopeless as the outcome of 
this latter view seems. 


The class to which a cultivated and literary drama 
might be expected to appeal frankly prefers “ The Run- 
away Girl,” or its kind, because these persons recognize 


no reason for allowing the theatre to me mixed up 
in any way with their intellectual pursuits. The larger 
part of the public has no intellectual differences to be 
troubled about, but keeps away from the attempts at a 
literary, purposeful drama, in the confidence, shared by 
the class referred to, that its entertainment will not be 
so satisfying. So the small clientéle that remains for 
the support of what has come to be known as the inde- 
ny are theatre plan is neither learned nor numerous. 

ts interest in the drama may be as great as its infor- 
mation on the subject, yet its attempts to arouse an in- 
terest in the theatre, as something more than a means 
of diversion, is no less creditable because it is futile. 
The intelligent student of the drama must be satisfied 
with his enjoyment and despair of converts. 


*“ RORDERSIDE ” was a small disaster in the late 
dramatic season and scarcely left a scar. It was 








neg at the . presumably to introduce 
irginia Calhoun. had never been heard of here 
before, although the name has become moderately well 

known to observers of 


this country, or, for 
that matter, in any 
country, but she has 
frequently been heard 


oad. 

One heard that she 
was playing in classic 
French 


ican, or was to lead 
in the production of 
some important - 
lish play. These strik- 
ing efforts were duly 
made public, but they 
seem to have been too 
brief and frequent to 
create any deep impression. At all events, Eleanor 
Calhoun is only a name, in spite of the emphasis laid 
on her European career. 

No actress could have made a propitious beginning 
in “ Borderside.” Its title was that of » country place 
in Maryland, said by a programme not to actually 
exist, and to have been peopled at some time by the 


hese. 


The Professor whe comes to Town 
does not go to the Tragedies. 


impossible res that moved th the play. -A 
young girl fat in love with a man w she took for 
father. He was in love with her, yet knowing the 


girl’s error, made no attempt to enlighten her. This 
might be incomprehensible to anybody not familiar 
with the pr of all the characters in the play. 
But it seemed quite as reasonable as anything else 





The Ontcome remains to be Seen. 


that took place. There was no more mystery in the 
conduct of the hero than in the actions of everybody 
that appeared, or in the object of those persons who 
brought the play forward with any hope of success in 
a New York theatre, or believed that Virginia Calhoun 
was an actress of the calibre to triumph over such a 
futile absurdity as it proved to be. 

Miss Calhoun showed, indeed, little talent, nor does 
she = the advantage of experience or training. 
rd there was nothing in “ Borderside” to be thankful 


or. 

Interest might have been added to the performance 
by bringing from Maryland some of the persons who 
are said to figure in the play. The programme said 
that they had all lived in Garrett County in that 
State. They would all have been ashamed of them- 
selves, if they really behaved in life as they did on the 
stage, or they would have very just grounds for re- 
sentment against the author 2 & had made them ap- 
pear in such a light. 

The audience chose to regard them humorously, on 
the first night of the play, and as subsequent gather- 
ings were not numerous 
enough to have it make 
any difference what 
they thought, the repu- 
tations of these anony- 
mous’ Marylanders did 
not really suffer. It 
was the county. that 
had to bear the brunt 
of all the opinions that 
the strange proceedings 
on the stage aroused. 
It was decided not to 
take these seriously, 
early in the first per- 
formance, so “ Border- 
side ” lost the merit of 
being a document of 
life in Garrett County, 
which is the only merit 


it could have possessed. 


As there will be little of interest or importance 
in the dramatic world during the summer months, 
the department of ‘‘ The Drama” will be discon- 
tinued with this issue of the Wreexiy. Af the 
opening of the theatrical season, in the autumn, 
the department will be resumed. , 





Rose Calhoun does not believe in 
the Dramatized Fairy Story. 
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T the meeting of the American Social Science 
Association on May 8 in Lelirang oye there 
was read an important paper by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, the president of the asso- 
ciation, on the “ Education of the Negro.” 
He said that slavery taught the negro tc 

work, and developed his skill in mechanical industries. 
The school of the plantation taught him this funds- 
mental thing—to be an agriculturist, a mechanic, a 
material producer of something useful. In Mr. War- 
ner’s opinion the higher education which has been of- 
fered to the Southern negro since the civil war has 
operated in precisely the opposite direction. Its re- 
sults have been disappointing. He does not find that 
the colleges for negroes, of which such great things 
were expected, have, as a whole, stimulated 4 
thrift, and the inclination to settle down to hard wo’ 

They seem to him to have had.a contrary effect, and 
to have bred idleness, “a vaporous ambition in _poli- 
ties, and that sort of conceit of gentility of which the 
world has already enough.” He does not say that 
the higher education is responsible for the present 
condition of the negro, but only that we have been dis- 
appointed in extravagant expectations of what it 
would do for a race undeveloped and wanting, as yet, 
in certain elements of character. The education that 
Mr. Warner believes to be at present most important 
for the negro is that of the common schools, and the 
industrial education that is given at such places as 
Tuskegee. He says that a top-dressing of culture on 
a field with no depth of soil may for a moment simu- 
late the promise of vegetation, but no fruit will be 
produced. He wants, for the negro, training in the 
decencies of life, in conduct, and in all the industries ; 
he favors the spread and betterment of the common 
schools, and compulsory attendance on them, and he 
thinks that for the present the schools, as a rule, 
should have white teachers. For the exceptional cases, 
he said, a higher education could easily be provided, 
but it should not be offered as a universal panacea. 


@a. 


R. H. B. FRISSELL, principal of the Hampton In- 

stitute, spoke at the same meeting on much the 
same subject. He did not criticise the effort to provide 
higher education for the negro, but the educational 
needs of the South that he dwelt upon were the same 
as those set forth by Mr. Warner. He said the South- 
ern edueation problem was not hopeless, but hopeful. 
It was chiefly the problem of overcoming illiteracy 
among both whites and blacks. The expenditure for 
common schools in the South had trebled in twenty 
years, but in the country districts the schools were 
still deplorably ‘inadequate. The black masses, said 
Mr. Frissell, can be made industrious, self-respecting 
citizens, of untold value to the South, if they are 
educated in the right way. What he wants for them 
is not mere book knowledge, but a larger infusion of 
moral and industrial training in the whole public- 
school system. The negro, he says, has not always in 
times past been wisely trained, but the sort of educa- 
tion that produced Booker Washington has succeeded 
wonderfully in extinguishing crime and promoting 
order, contentment, and prosperity. In Mr. Frissell’s 
opinion there can be no permanent financial or social 
prosperity in the South without improved public 
schools, and no permanent political stability so long 
as ignorant masses, whether black or white, are allow- 
ed to vote. 

@a 


Po ra 

Wa oe question of suffrage in the South was dis- 

cussed by the next speaker, Mr. A. M. Waddell, of 
North Carolina, who declared that unrestricted negro 
suffrage in the South had been tried for forty years 
and had worked nothing but mischief. He favored the 
repeal or modification.of the Fifteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution, and a property qualification for the 
negro voter. “ White supremacy,” he said, “is abso- 
lutely essential to the negro’s welfare, because it 
means the salvation of those things upon which his 
every interest depends. It is madness in him, and 
cruelty in those who advise him, to resist it.” 


HERE is no doubt that such views as these of 

Mr. Waddell get a very much more respectful 
hearing in the North than they would have had ten 
years ago. The old Northern idea was, largely, that 
the negro was a black white-man, and that if he had 
personal freedom and a vote and some schooling he 
would get along well, and grow in grace, and work 
out his own moral and material salvation. That idea 
has been justified in individual cases, but as applied 
to the mass of Southern negroes it is less respected 
than formerly. Very gradually a great many North- 
ern readers have come to suspect that the average 
negro is a considerably cruder and less competent 
creature than the average Anglo-Saxon white man, and 
is liable to go backwards under conditions wherein the 
white man would go ahead. It is no longer scandal- 
ous to suggest that the scheme of education which 
seems good for long-established communities of self- 
governing whites may not be equally well suited to 
masses of negroes who have not demonstrated their 
ability to take care of themselves. It does not even 
outrage public sentiment any more to say that the 
Southern negro’s vote seems to have done him no- 
thing but harm, and that possibly it would be to his 


t 


advantage to be relieved of it, until he can o 
evidence of capacity to use it for his own good. 


other, men who protest against disfranchisement, men 
who call for *. a have the same end in view—to 


biggest stake in the negro’s future are the States that 
must go down with him if he is allowed to sink, 


SA. 


A GOOD deal of attention has been given to a recent 
article in the Philadelphia Medical Journal by 


‘Surgeon Charles E. Woodruff, of the army, on the 


food and drink problems in the Philippines. He says 
our army ration is now nearly perfect, and that Con- 
gress has helped it vastly by allowing the appointment 
of a cook for each company. Soldiers, he says, must 
have fat pork, even in hot countries, because their 
cooking has to be done largely in frying-pans. 

As for drink, he says men drink intoxicants in the 
Philippines because long exposure to heat and moisture 
wears out nervous force, and there is a natural de- 
fensive craving for liquor to overcome nervous ex- 
haustion. He believes that for most white men in a 
hot climate the moderate use of intoxicating drink is 
essential to continued health and efficiency. Old resi- 
dents in such climates, he says, always tell new-comers 
that abstinence is the only safe policy, and then ask 
them what they will take, with suggestions as to the 
merits of certain drinks. 

Of course Dr. Woodruff’s opinion is not conclusive, 
but it is intelligent and interesting, and it helps at 
least to explain the reports of the consuming thirst of 
our soldiers in Manila, Their thirst seems to be due 
not entirely to the promptings of fallen natures, but 
largely to the enervating effects of the climate. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, who writes 
from Bridgeport, Connecticut, says he has served in 
the Philippines, and that his experience was that the 
men who drank least got on best, and absolute ab- 
stainers best of all. He does not agree with the con- 
clusions of Dr. Woodruff, but dissents modestly, as 
becomes a layman, and courteously, but very posi- 
tively, from them in so far as his ] observations 
warrant. This witness, who certainly } has no preju- 
dice in favor of soldiers’ drinking, makes a statement 
in his letter which is commended to the attention of 
the agitators in behalf of the suppression of the army 
canteen. He writes: 

“So pernicious is the use of liquor upon the soldier 
during the more trying periods of service when the 
brain should be clear and the nerves unrelaxed, that 
both division commanders prohibited its importation 
into the lines under most severe penalty. In nearly all 
of the regimental barracks in Manila, however, canteens 
are operated where nothing but the best of American 
beers is sold. This has le gr to be an unalloyed 
benison to the soldier when off duty, for he is enabled 
to pass his leisure hours in the indulgence of a bev- 
erage that does him vastly less harm than the spiritu- 
ous-drinks that are to be obtained in the many saloons 
and low groggeries all over the city.” 
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HE New York University’s “ for a Hall of 
Fame progresses admirably. e list of judges 
who are to select the group of eminent Americans 
whose worth the hall is to attest is out, and com- 
prises so many names of high distinction as to make 
it seem a pity that other important jobs should not 
be discovered on which to employ the abilities of so 
remarkable a company. Such an aggregation of wise 
se could settle anything—strikes, questions of 
public policy, our duty in the Philippines, the rum 
question—anything determinable by wit of man. Every 
one you would expect to find in such a list is there 
except Benjamin Harrison and Thomas Reed, late of 
Maine. There are twenty-five college presidents, in- 
cluding three women, twenty-four professors of history 
or science, twenty-eight Supreme Court justices, in- 
cluding two (Fuller and Brewer) from the highest 
Federal Court, an ex-President, some editors, some 
more professors, one poet, one stock-broker, one Rough 
Rider, several ministers, and a bishop. There are one 
hundred judges in all, and the list includes at least 
one representative from each of the forty-five States. 
Persons in whom the speculative instinct is strong 
are invited to consider the chances that the name of 
John Brown will be one of those posted. 


@a. 


HE war on the Ice Trust in New York has been, 
for the time being, more interesting to newspaper 
readers in these parts than either of the remoter wars 
which the papers chronicle. Every housekeeper in 


New York is interested in it, for the Trust has raised 
the price of ice to families from 25 cents a hundred 
to 60 cents, giving warning at the same time of the 
probability of further increase. There was a short 





ice crop last winter on the Hudson. Whether the 
Trust takes the trouble to attribute the aggravation 
of its rates to that is not clearly known, but the pub- 
lic is assured by the newspapers that there is ice 

to go round this year. When. the president 
of company announces that he is in business to 
make money for his stockholders, that assurance, can- 
did as it is, has little effect in calming the popular 
mind. When a trust gets rich by cheapening to con- 
sumers the price of the commodity it deals in, the 
consumer ‘bears it like a philosopher. A trust that 
cheapens kerosene or sugar may be an octopus, but 
it is felt to have redeeming characteristics. But 
a trust that doubles or trebles the price of ice by 
controlling the visible supply is likely to test the 
vigor of publie sentiment as to monopolies. The 
fact that leading Tammany men seem to be inti- 
mately concerned with the Ice Trust increases the 
interest of the situation. The recent exploits of Mr. 
Gates lately raised the question whether officers of 
trusts can run their concerns exclusively to se 
themselves. The Ice Trust’s enterprise seems aglapted 
to stimulate further inquiries in the same direction. 
The public is getting erudite about trusts, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the value of its knowledge 
will warrant the cost of it. 


@n. 


ORCL ARS decline to be excited by the cabled report 
of the recent discovery of a letter written by 
Jesus Christ. The cabled report came from Rome and 
was based on a pax read by a professor from Vienna 
at a meeting of archeologists. He discussed a Greek 
inscription found in the ruins of a palace at Ephesus, 
in which part of this letter is given. The story of 
the letter turns out to be very old. Eusebius, Chris- 
tian historian of the fourth century, recorded a story 
to the effect that King Abgar of Edessa wrote, inviting 
Christ to come to Edessa, and that Christ replied de- 
clining. Eusebius gave the text of both lettérs, but 
scholars have not regarded the correspondence as au- 
thentic, though in very early times it was widely 
credited and copied. It seems to have been part of 
this correspondence a Greek translation of which has 
been found at Ephesus. 


A= one who is surprised at the early acceptance 
of these letters which later critics have deemed 
apocryphal is invited to consider the animated discus- 
sion which has been raging over two familiar oecur- 
rences of much later date. There is an eim, ancient 
and now decrepit, on Garden Street near the common 
in Cambridge, under which, it has long been believed, 
Washington took command of the Continental army. 
So tradition maintained. So Lossing recorded in his 
Field-Book of the Revolution; so for years a tablet 
near the elm has testified.. But the tree has got out 
of a ge and, worse still, is in the way of trolley-cars, 
which have to go round it. Suddenly its validity is 
impeached. A Harvard professor is found to say that 
there is no proof that Washington ever saw the tree, 
and that it is rotten and obstructive and ought to 
come down. 

The other case is that cf Barbara Frietchie, im- 
mortalized by Whittier for waving a Federal flag at 
Stonewall Jackson when he entered Frederick, Mary- 
land. On April 23 at the Cooper Union, in New. Yerk, 
General Henry Kyd Douglas, once a Confederate of- 
ficer on General Jackson’s staff, and who went with 
him to Frederick, divulged to a large audience that 
the Barbara Frietchie incident, though good poetry, 
never really happened. Barbara, he said, was ninety- 
six years old at the time, helpless, and nearly blind, 
and General Jackson did not _ het house. Next 
day but one Colonel Hamlin of Bangor, Maine, gave 
his testimony. He has a cane given him in 1869 by 
Senator Steiner of. Frederick, made of wood from the 
house of Barbara Frietchie. Senator Steiner knew 
Barbara and knew about the waving of the flag, and 
told the story to Colonel Hamlin. But Colonel Ham- 
lin does not insist that the flag was waved at General 
Jackson. That may have been poet’s or reporter’s li- 
cense, but the flag was waved at some one 

So goes the discussion. Meanwhile we have the 
verses and they will probably continue in use. The 
poem has the advantage of the Washington eli in 
that the space it occupies on the earth is not n 
for other uses. 

@n. 


HE society system at Yale, which was widely ad- 

vertised some months ago as being in need of 
revision in sundry particulars, har, received careful and 
protracted attention at home from a committee of the 
Yale undergraduates, and- assurance comes of pro- 
spective amendments which give promise of curing its 
defects. The trouble, as may be recalled, was that 
the Sophomore societies seemed to have suczeeded too 
well, and their success had enlarged their prerogatives 
and given them an undue share of influence in the 
social concerns of the college. The changes which have 
been recommended, and which promise to be adopted, 
provide for infusing new life into the Junior socie- 
ties, and transferring to them some of the surplus 
vigor and influence which had caused the Sophomore 
societies to be regarded with jealousy. The problem, 
so far as it has been worked out, has been solved by 
the undergraduate committee, with such graduate 
counsel as they desired. 
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The Klondike 
Output for 1900 


HILE Nome City, the new 
gold-camp under the arctic 
circle, one hundred miles 
north of St. Michael, is 
absorbing most of the at- 
tention of prospectors here 
and at Seattle, Dawson does not seem to 
have suffered much from the new attrac- 
tion on the bleak shore of Bering Sea. 
The latest advices from the chief city of 
the Klondike declare that the clean-up will 
be large and unusually early, as many 
men who own claims will have a force to 
work them, while they will depart as soon 
as possible for Cape Nome, or Cape York, 
or the Koyukuk country, to make a per- 
sonal investigation of the new bonanza 
fields. For every one who leaves Dawson 
there will be five to come in, as at least 
half the people on the way to Nome will 
go by way of Dawson. All the trails lead- 
ing to the Klondike are reported crowded 
with prospectors, who are using every va- 
riety of vehicle from dog-sledges to bi- 
cycles and automobiles. Among recent ar- 
rivals at the metropolis of the Klondike 
were two women who made the journey 
from Skaguay without male escort. They 
had a sleigh with one horse, and though 
several times they eame within an ace of 
losing their animal through holes in the 
ice, they managed to arrive all right. 
This spring the dumps at the various 
mines are being worked much earlier than 
usual. Some companies use a shot-water 
plant that washes out a large amount of 
dirt in a day, and the success of this de- 
vice shows that it will probably be adopted 
generally in Alaska, wherever there is no 
lack of fuel. It gives the miner the great 
advantage of ascertaining the value of the 
dirt that he takes out. Under the old 
system two or four miners working to- 
gether spent the whole winter taking out 
pay dirt and piling it up in huge dumps. 
No one could tell till spring what these 
duinps would yield, though an occasional 
pan, washed out in hot water, gave some 
clew to the richness of the dirt. With the 
new steam-washers the dumps may be 
cleared up every week, and then if a pros- 
pect hole is found to be yielding poorly it 
may be abandoned for new ground. Daw- 
son will be helped by the sale at auction 
m June 1 by Gold-Commissioner Senkler 
of all the Canadian government's placer- 
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BLANKETS AS PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 


mining claims. These claims have been 
tied up for months and no development 
work has been done on them. They will 
now pass into the hands of practical 
miners or mining companies, and work 
will begin on them as soon as possible. 
Dawson during the past winter had several 
narrow escapes from complete destruc- 
tion by fire. The worst fire was last Jan- 
uary, when the big warehouses of the Alas- 
ka Commercial Company were saved only 
by the original device of wetting blankets 
and spreading them over the roof and 
sides of the building. All the company’s 
force of officials was kept on duty for sev- 
eral days to guard the premises from loot- 
ers. 

What the Klondike creeks will yield 
this spring is still a matter of conjecture, 
but conservative men estimate that the 
total output of gold will not fall below 
$30,000,000. This estimate is based on 
the fact that a large number of claims 
have been worked by big gangs of men, 
using all the most improved labor-saving 
appliances. The steam-thawer enables a 
man to do more now in one day in sink- 
ing a prospect hole to bed-rock than he 
was able in the old days to accomplish in 
a week. Wood has also been far more 
plentiful, and labor much cheaper and 
more abundant. Stories of rich diseov- 
eries have not come out of the Klondike 
this winter and spring, but the men who 
have sent letters declare they are doing 
well, and all appear to unite in saying 
that the gold output will be much larger 
than ever before. 

Life in Dawson during the winter just 
passed was fairly comfortable. Municipal 
conditions have improved steadily, the 
food-supply has been adequate, and prices, 
as prices go in remote or frontier 
towns, have been quite reasonable. Al- 
though the place is “ wide-open” in the 
accepted sense of that term when applied 
to mining communities, the town has be- 
come so settled that refining influences are 
at work. A higher order of amusements 
is noticeable in the place. Social meet- 
ings are not confined exclusively to the 
gaming-table. When there are so many 
men of intelligence—even though many of 
them appear rough—in a town as there 
are in Dawson, a good deal of intellectual 
discussion of various topics is going on 
all the time. These matters, with specu- 
lation regarding Cape Nome and the 
spring clean-up, with the prospect of new 
arrivals and the departures for the States, 
have taken away much of the wearisome 
dulness that existed in the place in its 
former winter experiences. 
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Mr. Dooley: On Alcohol as Food" 


BY F. P. DUNNE 


“WF a man come into this saloon—” 
Mr. Hennessy was saying. 
“This ain’t no saloon,” 
ley interrupted. “ This 
thrant.” 
“A what?” Mr. 
claimed. ’ 

“A resthrant,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Ye 
don’t know, Hinnissy, that liquor is food. 
It is, though. Food—an’ dhrink. That's 
what a doctor says in th’ pa-apers, an’ 
another doctor wants th’ gover’mint to 
sind tubs iv th’ stuff down to th’ Ph’li- 
peens. He said ‘tis almost issintial that 
people shud dhrink in thim hot climates. 
Th’ perspiration don’t dhry on thim 
afther a hard pursoot iv Aggynaldoo an’ 
th’ capture iv Gin’ral Pantaloons de 
Garshy; they begin to-think iv home an’ 
mother sindin’. down th’ lawn-sprinkler 
to be filled with bock, an’ they go off 
somewhere, an’ not bein’ able to dhry 
thimsilves with dhrink, they want to die. 
Th’ disease is called nostalgia or home- 
sickness, or thirst. 

“*What we want to do f’r our sojer 
boys in th’ Ph’lipeens besides killin’ 
thim,’ says th’ ar-rmy surgeon, ‘is make 
th’ place more homelike,’ he says. 
‘Manny iv our boys hasn’t had th’ de- 
leeryum thremens since we first planted 
th’ stars an’ sthripes,’ he says, ‘an’ th’ 
bay’nits among th’ people,’ he says. ‘I 
wud be in favor iv havin’ th’ rigimints 
get their feet round wanst a week, at 
laste,’ he says. ‘Lave us,’ he says, ‘ re- 
form th’ reg’lations, he says, ‘an’ in- 
sthruet our sojers to keep their powdher 
dhry an’ their whistles wet,’ he says. 

“Th’ idee ought to take, Hinnissy, f'r 
th’ other doctor la-ad has discovered that 
liquor is food. ‘A man,’ says he, ‘ can 
live f’r months on a little booze taken 
fr’m time to time,’ he says. ‘They’s a 


Mr. Doo- 
is a res- 


Hennessy ex- 


gr-reat dale iv nourishment in it,’ he | 
says. An’ I believe him, f’r manny’s th’ 


man I know that don’t think iv eatin’ 
whin he can get a dhrink. I wondher 
if th’ time will iver come whin ye'll see 
a man sneakin’ out iv th’ family en- 
thrance iv a lunch-room hurridly bitin’ 
a clove! People may get so they'll carry 
a light dinner iv a bottle iv rye down to 
their wurruk an’ a man ’ll tell ye he 
niver takes more thin a bottle iv beer f’r 
breakfast. Th’ cook ‘ll give way to th’ 
bartinder, an’ th’ doctor ‘ll ordher people 
f’r to ate on’y at meals. Ye’l! r-read in 
th’ pa-apers that ‘ Anton Boozinski, while 
crazed with ham an’ eggs, thried to kill 
his wife an’ childher.. On Pathrick’s 
day ye’ll see th’ Dr. Tanner Anti-Food 
Fife an’ Drum Corpse out at the head iv 
th’ procession instead iv th’ Father Mac- 
chews, an’ they'll be places where a man 
ean be took whin he gets th’ monkeys 
fr’m immodhrate eatin’. Th’ sojers ‘Il 
complain that th’ liquor was unfit to 
dhrink an’ they'll be inquiries to find out 
who sold embammin’ flood to th’ ar-rmy. 
Poor people ‘Il have simple meals—p’r- 
haps a bucket iv beer an’ a little crame 


de mint, an’ ye'll r-read in th’ pa-apers | 


about a poor family found starvin’ on th’ 
North Side, with nawthin’ to sustain life 
but wan small bottle iv gin, while th’ 
head iv th’ famiby, a man well known to 
th’ polis, spinds his wages in a low dog- 
gery or bake-shop fuddlin’ his brains 
with custard pie. Th’ r-rich ‘ll inthra- 
joose novelties. P’raps they'll top off 
a fine dinner with a little hasheesh or 
proosic acid. Th’ time ‘Il come whin 
yell see me in a white cap fryin’ a cock- 
tail over a cook-sthove, while a nigger 
hollers to me, ‘ Dhraw a stock iv Scotch,’ 


an’ I holler back, ‘On th’ fire. Ye will 
not.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. 

“No,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Whisky 


wudden’t be so much iv a luxury if *twas 
more iv a necessity. I don’t believe ‘tis 
a food, though whin me frind Schwartz- 
meister makes a cocktail all it needs is 
a few noodles to look like a biled dinner. 
No, whisky ain’t food. I think betther 
iv it than that. I wudden’t insult it be 
placin’ it on th’ same low plane as a lob- 
ster salad. Father Kelly puts it r-right, 
an’ years go by without him lookin’ on it 
even at Hallowe’en. ‘ Whisky,’ says he, 
‘is called th’ divle because,’ he says, ‘ ’tis 
wan iv th’ fallen angels,’ he says. ‘ It 
has its place,’ he says, ‘but its place is 
not in a man’s head,’ says he. ‘It ought 
to be th’ reward iv action, not th’ cause 
iv it, he says. ‘It’s f’r th’ end iv th’ 
day, not th’ beginnin’, he says. ‘ Hot 
whisky is good f’r a cold heart, an’ no 
whisky’s good f’r a hot head,’ he says. 
‘Th’ minyit, a man relies on it fr a 
cruthch he loses th’ use iv his legs. ’Tis 
a bad thing to stand on, a good thing to 
sleep on, a thing to talk on, a bad 
thing to think on. If it’s in th’ head in 
th’ mornin’ it ought not to be in th’ 
mouth at night. If it laughs in ye, 
* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell, 





dhrink; if it weeps, swear off. It makes 
some men talk like good women an’ some 
women talk like bad men. It is a livin’ 
f'r orators an’ th’ death iv bookkeepers. 
It doesn’t sustain life, but, whin taken 
hot with wather, a lump iv sugar, a piece 
iv lemon peel, an’ just th’ dustin’ iv a 
nutmeg-grater, it makes life sustain- 
able.’ ” 

“ D’ye think ye'ersilf it sustains life?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“It has sustained mine 
years,” said Mr. Dooley. 


f'r manny 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
_ av. 








HEALTH GIVING 
QUALITIES to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands first.—{Advr.] 





TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs only 
a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our Message 
Rates offer very moderate terms. New. York TELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 W. ath St —{Ad?r.] 





A BOTTLE of Cooxk’s ImperiaL Extra Dry CHam- 
PAGNE with your dinner makes it complete. It pleases 
every one.—{ Adv.] 





THROUGH the sweltering summer months stand off 
languor and depression with ABBoTT’s, the ORIGINAL 
ANGOSTURA Bitrers. Be sure if’s Abbott’s.—{ Adv.] 





THOUSANDS testify that Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA 
es is the proper tonic to takein the spring.— 
v. 





Use BROWN’S Comphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
l'IFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists: all sorts of people use it. 
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WILLIAMY SHAVING SOAPS 
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WILLIAMS 
RENIN 
STICK 


are SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 

for their Rich, Cream-like, “never drying” Lather, the peculiar softening action 
on the beard, and the wonderfully soothing, refreshing effect upon the face. They 
have been the Standard for half a century, and are so recognized all over the world. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 


Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


LONDON. PARIS. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Conn. 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts, 

White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 10 cts. 
Exquisite also for 
By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 











GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH- 
INGTON, 





Personally Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown 
and Antietam,and down the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns of 
Luray, thence across the rolling hills of North- 
ern Virginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely interest- 
ing froin both an historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 A.M., and 
Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Tuesday, May 29, in 
charge of one of the company’s tourist agents, 
and will cover a period of five days. An ex- 

erienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 

unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$25 from New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, 
D.C., VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Account Imperial Council, Order of 
Mystic Shrine, 


For the Imperial Council, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine, at Washington, D.C., May 22-24, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will sell tickets to the 
general public, from all stations on its line, to 
Washington and return, at rete of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets to be sold and good going 
May 19-21, returning to May 28, inclusive. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 











SOHMER 
PIANOS 


| Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 


aly Salesroom 
in Greater New 
ork. 
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AU BON MARCHE 


Maison Aristide BOUCICAUT 








important Drapery Establishment (Nouveautés) in the world, 


to be visited 


as one of the most remarkable sights of PARIS. 
INTERPRETERS FOR ALL LANGUAGES. 
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F. W. ATKINSON, 
Newly appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the Philippine Islands. 
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Ferdinand Peck. B.D. Woodward. 


Morin Goustiaux. 





A. S. Capehart. 


THE UNITED STATES .COMMISSIONERS TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

















DR. HENRY S. PRITCHETT, 


Newly appointed President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 








‘The Unknown” 


HIS is certain to prove a stimu- 
lating book. It is avowedly in 
the line of the investigations by 
the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, in England, and shows 
the increasing interest and im- 
portance of such work. The author is a 
Frenchman, scientist, and astronomer of 
the first rank, and his reputation alone 
will carry.-much weight before the general 
public, to say nothing of the quality of 
his work. The book is written for the 
general student, and not for the technical 
investigator into the recesses of psychol- 
ogy, though this is done without sacrific- 
ing either the scientific spirit or the cau- 
tiousness that is so obligatory in this new 
field. The title, The Unknown,* is well 
chosen. It avoids committal to any posi- 
tive theory of the facts, and challenges 
the attention of those who would like to 
throw the mud of discredited theories at 
the author’s head. The attitude of ag- 
nosticism is well sustained throughout the 
book, but it is the agnosticism of a man 
who is rebuking the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of science rather than religion. All 
this is in favor of the author’s reputation 
and influence. The introduction is a very 
sober and circumspect piece of work, and 
is frank to the degree of courage. It ex- 
hibits just that indifference to the ridicule 
of a philistine public which a scientific 
man with some moral resolution would 
display, and this tone of half-defiance 
augurs well for victory—if not for a the- 
ory, certainly for the importance of the 
subject and the author’s intelligence. 

The origin of the work was a vast num- 
ber of alleged facts which it has been the 
scandal of science not to have investigated. 
M. Flammarion resolved, after the man- 
ner of the English society, to investigate 
them. He has simply collected and veri- 
fied various coincidences that purport to 
have a supernormal character and origin. 
The book narrates the results without 
committing the author to anything but a 
possible conclusion. He hardly even pro- 
poses a working hypothesis. 

The subject-matter dealt with in the 
various chapters consists of apparitions, 
and various coincidences occurring to one 
person simultaneously with and apparent- 
ly indicative of the death of another per- 
son at a distance; psychic effects of one 
mind on another at a distance; coinci- 
dental dreams and hallucinations gener- 
ally; and premonitory dreams. The phe- 
nomena of clairvovance come in for slight 
mention. Of apparitions and similar in- 
cidents coinciding with the death of some 
friend M. Flammarion narrates 180; of 
psychie ‘coincidences not: necessarily sug- 
gestive of spiritism there are 41 instances ; 
of coincidental dreams, 70 cases; of 
dreams representing supernormal know- 
ledge of distant facts there are 49 in- 
and of premonitory dreams, 73 
cases. Almost the entire volume is oecu- 
pied with the mere narration of these 
‘facts. In response to inquiries M. Flam- 
marion received 4280 letters. Of these 
2456 gave a negative answer to the ques- 
tion whether the writers had ever experi- 
enced a coincidental phenomenon, and 1824 
answered in the affirmative. Of this latter 
number 1758 gave details, and only 786 
of them were chosen for scientific remark. 
These 786 cases represent 1130 different 
facets of psychie character and interest. 
They are not all of the same relevance to 
iny given theory, and hence in presenting 
them M. Flammarion has judiciously laid 
the stress upon those having a psvcho- 
logical nature and pertinence. Not the 
least valuable also is the careful consider- 


stances ; 


* The Unknown By Camille Flammarion 8vo, 
pp.488. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
1900 


ation of chance coincidences and hallucina- 
tions which have no claim to any super- 
normal causes. The reader can remark 
these for himself. 

We can give no conception of the au- 
thor’s material. The reader must go to 
the book itself to get this. One story 
quoted from it would only mar its value, 
no matter how we choose to regard such 
things. The important thing to be noted 
is the indication of scientific. interest in 
a subject that has so long been tabooed 
by the philistines. The evidence is) dis- 
tinct that we are on the border-land of the 
profoundest truths ever discovered, even 
if they do not lead to the conclusion that 
the facts at first suggest. We cannot ob- 
serve and study such phenomena as appa- 
ritions, involving coincidence with death 
and mediumistic “ communications,” with- 
out coming upon definite indications of 
some world or form of energy transeen- 
dent to what we know of matter as it 
appeals to our senses. M. Flammarion, 
however, is cautious. He feels and ex- 
presses no assurance in regard to the one 
question in which the majority of man- 
kind is interested, namely, survival after 
death. But he knows full well that this is 
the natural direction of philosophical the- 
ory when it comes to the serious consid- 
eration of the facts. The author’s policy 
in argument is a good one. He first at- 
tacks the dogmatism of the materialistic 
mind as incompatible with the scientific 


spirit, and endeavors to secure an ag- 
nostic attitude in favor of other possi- 
bilities, even if his own facts are not suf- 
ficient to prove anything supernormal. He 
simply asks consideration of phenomena 
that may eventually justify the hope and 
beliefs of the ordinary mind. In reply to 
those who wish to discredit investiga- 
tions into psychical phenomena, and who 
ask what such studies lead to, M. Flam- 
marion says, “ We answer, ‘ They tend to 
show that the soul exists, and that our 
hopes of immortality are not chimeras.’ ” 
The author makes no attempt to prove 
such a hypothesis. On the contrary, he 
wisely regards the transcendental influ- 
ence of immaterial agencies, without as- 
suming spiritistic influences, as the_first 
presumption to be entertained, and thus 
invokes rightly the scientific habit of not 
goi :g too fast. All that M. Flammarion 
will commit himself to positively is the 
following statement, which assumes much 
more than the average scientific man will 
admit: “ What is certain is, that tele- 
pathy can and ought to be henceforth con- 
sidered by science as an incontestable re- 
ality. Minds are able to act upon each 
other without the intervention of the 
senses. Psychic force exists. Its nature 
is yet unknown.” 

This statement is more than italicized 
by the author. It is put in capitals, and 
made emphatic beyond question. Such a 
conclusion may be too strong, if the read- 




















REPAIRING TRINITY CHURCH STEEPLE, 
View of Broadway from the Top of the Empire Building. 


er chooses to maintain so, and many of us 
may not care to express ourselves in 
terms of “ psychic force,” but we can cer- 
tainly appreciate what a man’s conviction 
is when a savant like Flammarion asserts 
so strongly the existence of the only fact 
that can stand between spiritism and ma- 
terialism. Telepathy is a very hard thing 
for the scientist to believe, and for the 
average sceptic spiritism is much harder, 
but if he does not believe in the former 
there is no escape from the latter, if we 
are to attach any weight to such facts as 
M. Flammarion’s volume catalogues. 
Hence it proposes an interesting dilemma 
for some of us. If we are not willing to 
believe M. Flammarion’s conclusion we 
may accept much more and much worse 
theories. 

There is no indication that M. Flamma- 
rion suspects how revolutionary may be 
the enndiosion that he ventures to think 
may be in sight. It is all very well to 
cultivate a hope ina future life, but there 
are traces in these phenomena of facts 
that might well open Pandora’s box again. 
Man’s lowly origin was for a long time 
accompanied with the belief that the past 
was a golden age and that he could trace 
his lineage to the gods. This poetic con- 
ception extended its wings over his dreams 
about the future, and its idealized im- 
pulses have done much to civilize him and 
to eliminate the animal temptations that 
haunt the best of natures. But the doc- 
trine of evolution dispelled his illusions 
about the past, and when one examines 
carefully the facts that purport to indi- 
eate his survival of death he becomes 
frightened at the humiliation that the fu- 
ture offers his pride. But worse than all 
is the glimpse into the cosmic laboratory 
which confronts us with so many and 
such incomprehensible problems. The ca- 
prices and absurdities of the revelations 
from a supposed transcendental world, 
and the premonitions that seem to anni- 
hilate the doctrine of freedom and re- 
sponsibility as usually conceived, are puz- 
zles of no mean order, and make us think 
of Carlyle’s allusion to Vesuvius: “ The 
Earth, green as she looks, rests on dread 
foundations were we further down; and 
Pan, to whose music the nymphs dance, 
has a cry in him that can drive all men 
distracted.” The phenomena of secondary 
personality and the apparent indications 
of mental degeneration confirm the sus- 
picions of the average mind regarding the 
dubious nature of a transcendental world, 
though more careful study may dispel 
fear on this point. 

All these questions M. Flammarion has 
not touched. In a work of this kind per- 
haps such a subject could not be approach- 
ed, much as we should like to see it dis- 
cussed. But the difficulties indicated in 
it are a reason for emphasizing the de- 
mand which M. Flammarion’s’ work 
makes, with the hope that the scientific 
man may see both his opportunities and 
his duties. It is certain that no other 
person is entitled to speak on so perplex- 
ing a subject, and some day the craft will 
thank men like M. Flammarion for blaz- 
ing the way for them in this wilderness, 
and for suggesting the method which 
promises the only path out of it. The 
field cannot be left to amateurs and un- 
trained students of science. Every recess 
of psychology, both normal and _ patho- 
logical, must be ransacked for light upon 
it, and if we are only at the beginning 
of the study we may well praise the in- 
cipient efforts like that of M. Flammarion 
to penetrate the mysteries of this problem. 
It may be that when we allow for the 
probably abnormal conditions under which 
such phenomena as he records occur, the 
interpretation of their meaning which ap- 
pears on the surface, and _ reflecting upon 
the desirability of survival, may be found 
to be mistaken. 

James H. Hyswop. 
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Flavor 
Hunter Q Hunter 
Baltimore (ws Baltimore 
Rye Rye 
i.) 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Practical, 
well posted 
cyclists 


who have studied 
wheel construction 
and have watched how 
different wheels act 
and last are enthusi- 
asts on 








“‘ Note extra reinforced 
Srames.”’ 


There is a certain 
Rambler “tone” which 
pleases. 


Price $40 
Catalog free. 
American Bicycle Co. 
Gormully & Jeffery 
Sales Dept. Chicago 
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Al Sterling Bicycle 


' whether it be a bevel-gear or a chain model, ts as per- 
fectly constructed a wheel as money will buy any- 


where. Its motto, 


-“BUILT LIKE A WATCH,” 


. is a guarantee that the wheel is reliable in every 
This year’s bevel-gear chainless models 
\ represent the incorporation of every idea that ought 
to be found inan up-to-date wheel to make it not 


only in name but in fact a 1900 model.¢ 


PRICES: 
: Bevel-Gear Chainless - - py 
Chain Models - - - - $40- 
Tandems - - - - - - $75 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 
r Chicago, Ill. 


wer 


New York, N. Y.¢ 
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MONARCH 
Bevel-Gear 


CHAINLESS 


Bicycles 


are built upon new lines; their continuous frame 
connections, enclosing rear gears, are admitted 
by experts and riders to give greater rigidity and 
strength than any other form of construction. 
Monarch wheels run easy and give satisfaction. 


Monarch Bevel-Gear Chainless - $60 
Road 





Monarch Models - $40, 30 
Monarch Racers - - - - - 50 
Monarch Tandems - - - - 75 
King and Queen Models - - 25 


MONARCH HEADQUARTERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Are Youa Machine P 
If you do mechanical work in a mechanical way 
your hope of success —- on your turning 
8q around and pu brains 


>> 


and uv into your work. 
Whether you work at a lathe or 
a ledger you can take a technical 
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Crown-Prince Friedrich-Wilhelm of Germany, as a Lieutenant of Prussian Imperial 
Foot-Guards, drilling his company at Potsdam. 




















William C. Endicott 


HE old New England stock lasts 
wonderfully well in certain 
families, continuing for cen- 
turies to yield men and wo- 
men of distinguished charac- 
ter and abilities. Judge Wil- 


| liam Crowninshield Endicott, who died in 
| Boston 


on May 6, was most widely 
known as Secretary of War in President 
Cleveland’s first cabinet. He was direct- 
ly descended from John Endicott, colo- 
nial Governor of Massachusetts, who came 
from England to Salem in 1628, and 
through his mother from Caspar Crown- 


| inshield, one of the ‘first German immi- 
| grants, who came a few years later. Both 
| the Endicotts and the Crowninshields 
| have made their names continuously fa- 


miliar in New England history. 
Judge Endicott was born in Salem, in 


| 1826, graduated at Harvard in 1847, read 


law, and practised in Salem. He con- 
cerned himself with the affairs of that 
town, and in 1858 became city solicitor. 
In 1873 he was appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He re- 
signed from the bench in 1882, and in 
1885 joined Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. 
After his retirement from office, at the 
close of Mr. Cleveland’s first term, he 
did not again practise his profession, 
though his interest in public affairs con- 
tinued to be active, and he served on the 
Boston Sewerage Commission, and did 
other important quasi-public labors. He 
was for some years an overseer of Har- 
vard College, a member of the Harvard 
Corporation from 1884 to 1893, and a 
member of many learned societies. His 
reputation as a lawyer was high; he was 
honored and respected as a judge, and 
was highly exemplary as a citizen. 

His daughter, as will be recalled, be- 
came the wife of the Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. 


The Cuban Census 


HE results of the Cuban census, 
now being published, give a 
much more accurate idea as 
to the real character of the 
population of that island than 
has heretofore been possible to 
obtain. It is a surprise to the people of 
the United States to learn that, includ- 
ing those of mixed blood, only 33 per 
cent. of the 1,572,797 ple are negroes. 
It also upsets many elaborate arguments 
as to the ignorance prevailing on the isl- 
and to have the figures in hand showing 
that 43 per cent. of those over ten years 
of age can read and write. Comparing 
these figures with those of the United 
States, the showing is not at all bad for 


























FRIEDRIC! -WILHELM VICTOR AUGUSTE 
ERNEST, 
Crown-Prince of Germany, who became of age 
May 6, 1900. 


Cuba. In the United States 13 1-3 per 
cent. of the total population over ten 
years of age are illiterate, as against 57 
per cent. in Cuba. Classifying these fig- 
ures, however, it is found that while only 
7 2-3 per cent. of the whites in the States 
are illiterate, 57 per cent. of the negroes 
ean neither read nor write, which is ex- 
actly the same percentage of illiteracy 
as that which prevails with the Cubans 
as a whole.’ The State of Louisiana, with 
50 per cent. negro blood in the popula- 


tion, has a percentage of illiteracy for the | 
. whole State of 46, or only 11 per cent. | 


less than Cuba. Considering the differ- 
ence in educational facilities and the en- 


vironment, this is a good showing for the 


island people. 

The distribution of the population in 
Cuba is significant of the relative im- 
portance of the provinces. The province 
of Havana has a population of 424,804, 
of which 235,981 live in the city of Ha- 
vana. The province of Matanzas has a 
population of 202,444, Pinar del Rio 
173,064, Puerto Principe 88,234, Santa 
Clara 356,536, and Santiago 327,715. 
The provinces of Santiago and Puerto 
Principe include nearly the eastern half 
of the island, and contain but little over 
25 per cent. of the population. There is 
a great difference in the percentage of 
illiteracy in the different provinces. In 
Santiago the percentage is 70, in Puerto 
Principe 55, Santa Clara 61, Matanzas 
60, Havana 35, and in Pinar del Rio 75. 
Both ends of Cuba it is high, decreasing 
in proportion to the nearness of Havana, 


where is centred the intelligence of the | 


island. This illiteracy 


percentage of 


would be found to vary greatly within | 


the same province, for in some communi- 
ties it is very much lower, and in some 
remote parts of the country districts it 
is as high as 90 per cent. 

The estimate of the number of negroes, 
33 per cent., includes not only those who 
are evidently of negro blood, but also 
those with any trace of African descent. 
It has been quite generally believed that 
at least 50 per cent. of the people of 
Cuba have negro blood in their veins. 
It has.also been found that the negro 
does not predominate in the eastern half 
of the island ‘nearly as much as was sup- 
posed.. In Santiago 45 per cent. of the 

pulation is of negro or mixed blood; 
in Puerto Principe, only 20 per cent., 
the lowest in the island; in Santa Clara 
it is 30 per cent., in Matanzas 45 per 
cent., in Havana 28 per cent., and in 
Pinar del Rio 25 per cent. The Chinese 
in Cuba are all in Santa Clara, Matanzas, 
and Havana, about 2 per cent. of the 
population in each of these provinces 
being of that nationality, or a total i 
the island of about 15,000. 
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Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gum 
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Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. ¢ 
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A Book tbat Every ‘Business 
Man Should Read 


Healthy 
Exercise 


By ; 
ROBERT H. GREENE, M.D. 
$100 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


PARA e 





Locomotor Ataxia con. 
quered at last. Doctors 
bh puaszied, Specialists 


its th ht i ble, 
I CHANIOS BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
rite me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
FREE. DR. CHASE, N.1Oth St., PA. 
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tire present population it is shown that 
about 85 per cent. were born in Cuba, 
and 15 per cent. were foreign born. 

It is generally believed also that the 
illiteracy is largely among the negroes, 
though this theory is not fully borne 
out when it is considered that in Pinar 
del Rio the percentage of illiteracy is 
75, the highest in the island, and the per- 
centage of negroes 25, almost the lowest. 
in Santiago, with 70 per cent. illiterate, 
but 45 per cent. are negroes. In Puerto 
Prineipe, with 55 per cent. illiterate, the 
percentage of negroes is 20, the lowest of 
all the provinces. Allowing that all the 
negroes are illiterate, which is manifest- 
ly untrue, it is evident the percentage of 
illiteracy among the whites is still high. 
Those possessing a high-school education 
are very few, being only 1 2-10 per cent. 
of the population, or about 20,000. 

The municipal elections in Cuba, which 
were to have been held in May, have been 
postponed to the latter part of June. At 
these elections the franchise will be re- 


stricted te those who can read and. write, . 


those who fought in the Cuban rebellion, 
and those who have at least $250 in prop- 
erty. The War Department estimates, 
in the light of the census returns, a total 
of about 140,000 voters. It is not prob- 
able, however, that ‘nore. than .100,000 
votes will be cast, the number estimated 
for “Harprr’s Werekty several tmonths 
ugo. 

The census gives the total population 
at $15,205 males, and 757,592 females. 
There are 447,372 white males and 462,- 
926 white females of native birth. The 
foreign whites number 115,760 males and 
26,458 females. There are 11,898 male 
negroes and 122,740 female negroes. The 
mixed races number 125,500 males and 
145,305 females. There are 14,694 male 
and 163 female Chinese; of the total 
population of the island 1,108,709 are set 
down as single, 246,351, or about 15 per 
cent., are married, while 131,787 live 
together by mutual consent. There are 
85,112 widows. 

Of the total population aceording to 
citizenship 20,478 are Spanish, 1,296,367 
are Cubans, 175,811 are in suspense, 79,- 
526 are of other citizenship, and 616 un- 
known, The Spanish by birth number 
129,240. Of the children ten years of 
age and over 49,414 have attended school. 
Of the total population 443,426 can. read 
and write. The comparison shows a much 
greater preponderance of Cuban voters 
than was expected. It will be noticed 
that the males are in excess in the total 
population except in Santiago, though 
the female whites outnumber the male 
whites, except in Pinar del Rio. Among 
the riegroes and mixed races the females 
are in excess, while’ among the foreign 
whites the males are largely in excess. 
The native whites cdnstitute more than 
one-half the population, ‘or 58 per cent. 
The proportion of children under five 
years is unusually small, but the propor- 
tion under twenty-one is normal, or 
about one-half the population. 

It is a well-established fact that the 
percentage of literacy prevailing among a 
people does not indicate necessarily the 
degree of intelligence. It is safe to as- 
sume that the 43 per cent. of literacy 
among the Cubans means far more than 
the 57 per cent. in the State of Louisi- 
ana. The fubans are _ intellectually 
nimble. On the other hand, this nimble- 
ness does not imply necessarily a greater 
power of political self-control, for that is 
governed by custom, education, and en- 
vironment. No census can determine the 
possibility of the Cuban in that direc- 


tion; it is a matter for experiment. The 
results of the recent census, however, 
will give the Americans a much more 


intelligent basis for operation in civil 
affairs than the vague estimates in use 
heretofore. J. D. WHELPLEY. 


Sports for the 


Amateur 


BY C. PERCY HURDITCH 
ITH the departure of Var- 
don from our hospitable 
shores, golf has settled 
down to its long season of 
tournaments, club match- 
es, and inter-State con- 

tests. Vardon’s almost unbroken run of 

success is now a matter of history, and 


whether our players have learned any 
lessons from watching his marvellous 
play remains to be proved. He was kind 
enough to say that even if the champions 
in this country are about twenty years 


behind those of the old country, amateurs 
asa body are about on a par with Eng- 
land. He speaks highly of collegiate golf- 
ers, and especially singles out the Har- 
vard men, whom he found- much better 
than he expected. With the exception df 
Atlantic City and Garden City, where the 
amateur championship is to be held, he 
says our courses require a lot yet to be 
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ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


. ing. Will run from 50 to 75 miles on one 
charging at an expense of about 24¢c. per mile. 








Fully Guaranteed 
Can’t Explode Can’t Sink 
CAN 3E 


USED EVERYWHERE . 


WITH OUR NEW 


PORTABLE CHARGING PLANT 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed on request 


ee boar Co., 10 BROADWAY, N. Y, 
The Electric Launch Company 
Bayonne City, N. J. 

(Formerly Morris Heights, New } ork City.) 





Summer Underwear. 


Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Merino, Silk, All Wool and Silk and Wool Underwear. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 


Ralbcigues and Swiss Ribbed Underwear, 
en’s Balbriggan Underwear. 


Hosiery. 
Men's Fancy Half Hose 

Lisle Thread, Cotton and Silk Socks. 
adies’ and Children’s 

Lisle Thread, Sileand Cotton Hose. 


Golf Hose. 


Ladies’ Hand Knit Shetland Wool Spencers. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 

















Ws J. Sloane 


Have unrivalled facilities for taking en- 
| tire charge of the 


Interior Decoration 
of Private Houses 


and are prepared to submit original de- 
signs in colors, make estimates, and give 
expert decorative suggestions. 

This department is in charge of prac- 
|| tical artists of great ability, and is com- 
|| plete to a detail. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway & 19th St. 
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KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, show - 
ing quality, whether solid or plate,as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
a new one without charge in case a genuine 
REMENTZ button is damaged from any. cause. 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 

Dresses. id by all 

The Story 

Button 





EVERY 
GENUINE 







43 Chestnut $i., Newark, NJ. 


Reduced Rates to Camden, Ind., via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For meeting of Old Order of German Baptist 
Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 3 to 5, 1900, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell; from 
May 31 to June 3, inclusive, excursion tickets to 
Camden, Ind., from stations on its line west of 
Baltimore, Md. (not inclusive), west of and in- 
cluding Lancaster and Reading, and from sta- 
tions south of and including Sunbury, at rate of 
one first-class limited fare for the round trip. 





_ Tickets will be good returning until July 5, 


inclusive. 














Reduced Rates to North Manchester, 

Ind., via Penasylvania Railroad. 

For meeting of German my Brethren, at 
North Manchester, Ind., Ma: to June 8, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Com ny will place 
special excursion tickets on sale May 29 to June 

1900, from stations west of Baltimore (not in- 
elusive), and Lancaster and Reading (inclusive 
and south of and including Sunbury, at rate o! 
one first-class limited fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be good returning until July 1, 
inclusive. 









Cricder- Binoculars 


Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnifica- 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. Unex- 
celled for Racing, Hunting, Field, Yachting ana 


Miliary purposes; also for Theater use. 
The mames 
> se C. P. Goerz and Critder-Binocle 
moon tenure, gerermaaes C. P, Goerz 
: 45 Nolborn-Circus, LONDON,EC. dealer im eptical whe ame Optical Works : 52 £. Union Square, A. Y. 
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ESTERBROOKS 


v.i. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st.. New York 






All styles to suit the finest or the 
boldest hand. 








done to them, and most of us will agrée 
with him in this. Findlay 8. Douglas, in 
his opinion, is far and away the best ama- 
teur, and there is no doubt that, could he 
devote the time to the game that others 
can, he would carry all before him. Doug- 
las, unfortunately, is so unreliable that 
you never know what he is going to do. 
So much has been written about his poor 
putting, and though this has lost him 
many a game, yet on his day he can putt 
with the best of them. Perhaps eight out 
of ten would pick him as the winner of 
this year’s championship, so this will show 
the wholesome respect in which he is 
held by his opponents; yet if Travis can 
get over his nervousness of the first two 
or three rounds, he will certainly be a 
factor to be reckoned with. He has been 
playing remarkably good golf this year, 
and his triumph at the Atlantic City 
tournament is still fresh in our memory, 
while at medal play he is, to my mind, in 
a class by himself. Harriman has, so far, 
not yet shown his true form, and though 
he gave us a glimpse of what he can do at 
Philadelphia on the 5th, I do not think 
he is playing quite so well this year. 
These three men are on the scratch mark 
of the Metropolitan Golf Association, 
while C. M. Hamilton and R. C. Watson 
receive two strokes, and W. B. CuttirigZ, 
Jr., C. Griswold, Jr., H. B. Hollis, Jr., 
R. P. Pyne, John Reid, Jr., and J. Stuart 
are three strokes worse that scratch. The 
handicapping, as usual, has caused a lot 
of grumbling, but it is a pretty hard task 
to compare the merits of players at such 
an uncertain game as golf, and while one 
is in perfect accord with the names placed 
at head of the list, the others might have 
been worse, and at this we must be con- 
tent. 

Form in golf, though looking well, will 
not always win the game. It is very 
amusing to read the criticism of one pro- 
fessional on Vardon’s play, which recently 
appeared. According to him, Vardon 
ought never to win a game; he plays the 
wrong way; he has the wrong swing; he 
grips his clubs in a most unheard-of man- 
ner; he drives altogether too high, and it 
is only his quickness and strength that 
enable him to get the ball away at all. 
By watching him play we do not learn 
anything—in fact, we have not much to 
learn, anyway, for a man who plays like 
this ought never to be allowed to handle 
a club. It is rather a curious way thus 
to talk of a man who had previously beat- 
en him 12 up and 11 to play in one game, 
and 12 up and 10 to play in another, and 
it rather looks as if the loser was the one 
who had everything to learn. Take Tyng, 
for instance; probably no one shows worse 
form, and, moreover, knows it, yet he has 
carried off many a cup, and judging from 
his improyed play this year, will carry 
off many another. Because a man holds 
his clubs like a baseball or a cricket bat, 
does it follow that he will never make a 
good golfer? A well-known professional 
in the West tells us that he tries to de- 
velop a man’s game as he naturally plays 
it, and this, after all, is the secret. A. 
E. Paterson, F. B. Bohlen, G. 8. Patter- 
son, Tyng, Burdette O’Conner, and nu- 
merous others were all tennis, baseball, or 
cricket players before they took to golf, 
and they play, and have developed their 
playing, as they first naturally took to it. 
Vardon may play with clubs shorter than 
those usually used, and he may hold them 
in a manner peculiar to himself, but he 
wins his matches, and this is the chief 
thing- 

To show the immense popularity of the 
sport, and the hold it has taken on the 

ublic all over the country, it is stated 
rom a reliable source that over two mill- 
ion golf-balls will be required here this 
season, and as the price of these has re- 
cently advanced, the expenditure on balls 
alone will form no inconsiderable item in 
a golfer’s expenditure. 

As the time for the national regatta 
draws nigh, interest centres on the doings 
of the oarsmen on the Harlem River, num- 
bers of whom are daily seen. putting in the 
final touches for the important event. 
The course will extend from the starting- 
point at Inwood, opposite Fordham sta- 
tion, to the level of the first lamp-post on 
the Speedway south ‘of Washington 
Bridge, with the half-mile flag at Bron- 
son’s Wharf. As it is not possible for the 
railroad authorities to have an observation 
train to follow the different events, a 
grand stand will be erected on the Speed- 
way, with a seating capacity for 8000 peo- 
ple, and even this will not accommodate 
anything like the crowd that will be pres- 
ent. To watch the men who will represent 
us at Paris will give unusual interest to 
the regatta, and no one will attract more 
attention than E. H. Ten Eyck. Reports 
from England have it that B. Hunting 
Howell, winner of the Diamond Sculls, is 
training hard with the idea of meeting 
Ten Eyck at Paris. If this race takes 
place, it will be one of the features of the 
carnival, though to those who have seen 
both men perform Howell is the better 
man. 

Just at present athletes contemplating 
competing at the Paris sports are holding 
back their entries until the question of 
Sunday racing is disposed of. ~ — 
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CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


HE COLORADO SPECIAL 

* leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
ing, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 

orth-Western Line, arriving Den- 
ver 1.20 next afternoon and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 
p. m. daily. New book, Colorado— 
Illustrated, mailed on receipt of four 
cents postage. Call on any agent or at 
481 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf'id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston|234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main St., -  Buffalo|17 Campus-Martiue, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago\2KingS&t.,£ast, Toronto, Ont. 

















TO VIEW THE TOTAL ECLIPSE 
OF THE SUN. 


Special Excursion to Norfolk via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the accommodation of persons desiring 
to view the total ecli of the sun on May 
28th, the Pennsylvania Railroad will run a 
special excursion from Philadelphia to Norfolk 
and return, leaving Broad Street Station by 
special train of coaches and sleeping-cars at 
8.55 P.M., May 27th, arriving Norfolk, via Cape 
Charles Route, before 6.00 A.M., May 28th. A 
complete table @héte breakfast will be served 
on the ve steamer between Cape Charles 
and Norfolk, at seventy-five cents. eturning, 
special train will leave Norfolk at 6.00 P.M., 
May 28th; arrive Philadelphia the following 
morning. 

Roundtrip tickets for this occasion will be sold 
from Philadelphia at rate of $5.80. Tickets can 
be procured and sleeping-car accommodations 
reserved on application to ticket agents. 

The eclipse will be total at Norfolk at 8.54 
A.M., and the totality will continue one min- 
ute and forty-one seconds, 








car window. 
SF and connecting 
lines. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicag. 
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__BY A.K.FISKE 


CP Ne ond 





T is often assumed that an abundance 
of currency and low rates for loans 
cause a feverish activity in trade, an 
advance of prices, and expansion 
of credit, and stimulate speculation; 
but present conditions appear to con- 
tradict that view. There has of late 
@ steady increase of funds in the New 
York money-market. The government has 
-been adding to the supply of coin and le- 
lttender notes by paving out from the 
4 ele more n it has been tak- 
ing in, while there has been a gradual in- 
crease of bank circulation and a flow of 
currency from the interior. The deposits 
and loans of the banks have increased 
week after week, and the money-market, 
has been liberally supplied, so that the 
rates for call loans have ranged from 2 to 
3 per cent. Well-secured loans for sixty 
to ninety days have commanded only 3 to 
3¥%, and the best commercial eer has 
been discounted at 3% to 4. is indi- 
cates a decidedly easy money-market. 

At the same time the tendency of prices 
has been slightly downward, and trading 
on the Stock Exchange has been decidedly 
dull. The tendency to lower prices has 
appeared especially in the great iron and 
steel industries, which have attracted 
much attention since the sensational in- 
cident of the stopping of some of the mills 
of the American Steel and Wire Company. 
It is now generally admitted that the 
high pressure of last year in this field 
could not be kept up longer, because the 


‘urgent demand for manufactured material 


had been more than met in some lines. 
The high prices produced a check, and 
while many works are still busy on old 
orders, and the requirements for steel and 
iron are still heavy, there had to be a 
modification of prices to work off ac- 
cumulated stocks in some lines and to at- 
tract new orders. It was also desirable 
to invite orders from abroad, in view of 
a gradual subsidence of the domestic de- 
mand. There is no real reaction or pros- 
pect of dulness, but a steadying down of 
business to a slightly lower level and a 
more moderate pace. The conservative 
influence is likely to spread from the 
“basie industry” to those which depend 
largely upon it. 

The condition of the stock-market is 
due mainly to the shock to confidence pro- 
duced by the action of the Steel and Wire 
Company. General business is prosper- 
ous and profitable, and people are not ven- 
turing much in s ation since the les- 
son of last December and the minor warn- 
ings since. The bulk of the standard se- 
curities are firmly held for investment, 
and do not appear in great volume on the 
Stock Exchange, and latterly the commis- 
sion brokers ade had little to do. The 
market has been left mostly to the pro- 
fessional traders, who try to make a profit 
out of one another from the fluctuations 
of speculative stocks, and spend their time 
in promoting such fluctuations. They deal 
mainly nowadays with the “ industrials,” 
especially those which are least stable 
in the values which they are supposed to 
represent. Apart from the shares of the 
iron and steel companies that are listed 
on the Stock Exchange, those of the Amer- 
ican Sugar-Refining. Company, and of the 
local gas and traction companies, have 
been most active and irregular. These 
are chiefly affected by the “wars” be- 
tween rival concerns. 

Connected with the easy condition of 
the money-market are the rates of foreign 
exchange and the movement of gold. Rates 
for money are still about one per cent. 
higher in London than in New York, 
which makes it profitable to invest in ex- 
change by purchasing sixty or ninety 
days’ bills and holding them to sell as 
sight bills at maturity. The difference 
also invites the loaning of gold abroad. 
The rate of exchange has not risen so as 
to make it profitable to send gold abroad 
for making settlements, which indicates 
that there is no substantial balance 
against us there to be settled; but gold 
has been going abroad, nevertheless, in. 
considerable amount, mostly to France. 
This is secured by the Bank of France 
on payment of the cost of shipping bars, 
with interest during the transit. e pro- 
cess is merely one of profitable trade, as 
the geld is needed in Paris, and can be 
spared. from here. A question has been 
raised regarding the actual supply of gold 
in this country, as it has been given out 
from pi ro that some $400,000,000 
supposed to in circulation cannot be 
traced. An inquiry into its whereabouts 
has been instituted. It will at pea! be 
accounted fer in large part by the fact 
that gold coin is very commonly used as 
the raw material for watch-cases, chains, 
and jewelry, instead of the uncoined metal, 
and there is no record of the amount so 
consumed. 








The first brewery of 
Jos. Schlitz was a hut, 
but the beer that was 
brewed there was hon- 
est. That was fifty years 
ago. Today the mag- 
nificent Schlitz Brewery 
forms a monument to 
that honesty. 












From the very begin- 
ning the main object 
has been to attain abso- 
lute purity. In Schlitz 
beer pure yeast was first 
introduced in America. 
In the Schlitz Brewery 
are all the 
men have made for pro- 
tecting beer from im- 
purities. Schlitz beer is 
even cooled in filtered 
air; then it is filtered, 
It is 
well aged to avoid the 













inventions 








then sterilized. 







cause of biliousness. 





Ask your physician 
about Schlitz beer, and 
you'll drink it. If all 
men knew what we know 
about it, this brewery 
would have to be fifty 
times as large. 
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The Conspirators 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow.’’ 
$1 50 
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Our Presidents 


AND HOW WE MAKE THEM 
By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


With an Introduction by Postmaster-General Charles Emory 
Smith, and Portraits of the Presidents. Crown 8vo 


$2 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 



































“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE."—NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


7a 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
2 r » ‘ions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
’ of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
a ae == For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
ieee wae S—*«~AG«yW#F. HUBLI & BRO,, Sole Props, 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 
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Tf you have never smoked 


castes! EGYPTIAN DEITIES 
bite Ba ai DW | Cigarettes 


you have something yet to enjoy in smoking— 
something so much better than any other cigarette 
: you have ever smoked—that “Egyptian Deities” 

This is the No. sae, Price ag cent for box of w, HAVE Given a new meaning to the word cigarette! 
The No. 1 sie isa larger cigarette and costs 35 cents for box of 1. It is the only cigarette that is acceptable and sat- 
isfying to a “cigar smoker’ because it has “fullness,” and richness of flavor without being 
strong in the sense of being heavy. No better Turkish cigarette can be made as no better, 


purer, finer tobacco exists than that used in “ Egyptian Deities,” and no better workmanship 
in the making is possible. 


There are imitations of the box and label of “Egyptian Deities” 


They have never before been advertised, and this advertisement is published to request all who smoke 
Egyptian Deities to insist upon having the genuine as shown by this exact reproduction of No. 3 box. 


Either size—No. 1, 35 cents or No. 3, 25, cents—will be mailed on receipt of price. 
S. Anargyros (Inc.), - - - - - - 507 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Egyptian Deities are the only high class Turkish cigarettes that can be found in every first-class club. 
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